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ABSTRACT 

This magazine offers interviews, short stories and 
articles with a general focus on childhood in Appalachia. Two 
interviews include: "Creative Response to Life-Pauline Cheek," by 
Jane Harris Woodside, and "Insights and Experience: A Talk with Eliot 
Wigginton," by Pauline Binkley Cheek. Short stories include: "Thief 
in the Night," by Jan Barnett; "The Flood," by Drema S. Redd; and 
"Soul Train Ride," by Judy Odom. The articles include: "An ABC to 
Bledsoe, Harlan County, Kentucky," by Pauline B. Cheek; "Zealots for 
Children," by Pat Arnow; "Changes in Their Lives," by Pat Arnow; 
"Lessons from the Kids at Hanging Limb," by Jennie Carter. 
"Appalachian Books for All Children," by Roberta Herrin; "Sunny fide 
and the Kentucky Soldier," correspondence compiled by Martha Crowe; 
and "Golden Days: How Children Now Can Find out About Children Then." 
The magazine also includes selections of contemporary poetry and a 
"Memories" section offering reminiscences of the following places: 
Chatham Hill, Virginia; Lynn Garden, Tennessee; Washington County, 
Tennessee; Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Puncheon Fork Creek, North Carolina; 
and Catawba County, North Carolina. (TES) 
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From The Editor 

Pat Arnow 



From The Director 

Richard Blaustein 

~* 



When guest editor Pauline Cheek and I started looking around 
for stories, memories and poems that would define Appalachian 
childhood, we soon realized that we were attempting the impossi 
ble The more material we gathered the more vane a we en 
countered Every child had a unique story every adult had a 
unique memory Appalachian childhood was American childhood 
it was rural childhood and urban childhood poor childhood and 
comfortable childhood sociable and isolated carefree and full of 
fear We gave up ttvingto define the region and simply chose some 
short stories poems and essays we liked 

It was clear to us that the process of growing up in AppaLuhid 
had changed enormously in the past 50 years I wo of the pieces 
we like best had to do with children who lived near nuclear 
facilities Jan Barnett's short story Thief in the Night " ami 
Marilou Awiakta's memoir of growing up m Oak Ridge C3ut' ' We 
found out about innovative child care programs and an advucacv 
program for neglected and abused children We wanted to find out 
what was on child rens minds so we asked for writing ftom the 
Johnson City Schools According to the poems and stories we 
received from them unicorns robots and puppies are some of the 
things Appalachian children are thinking about these davs 

With mountain children dp mg into the mainstream will their t\ h 
hentage die out-* A look through these pag^s will prove that there is 
no danger of that Innovative educaors («,< me of whom c< 
tnbuted articles and interviews for thr issue} die working to en 
courage interest and pride in moun'ain hernag< borne of the 
results of their efforts oral histories that were collected bv student? 
are also included in this issue 

We are also proud to feature memoirs and letters of mountain 
people from as long ago as the Civil War Book reviews and a 
special overview of Appalachian literature for children rounds out 
this special edition 

iMy onlv regret m working on this edition was that we did not 
have enough room to include much more of the f iu wo'k we had 
the privilege to consider Getting to know and working with Pauline 
Cheek was the greatest privilege of putting out the magazine this 
time She was a most cooperative conscientious and interest i g 
collaborator and I thank her for her efforts I would also like to 
thank Robbie Anderson gifted programs coordinator for the 
Johnson Crtv schools She worked enthusiastic allv to coordinate a 
project for gathering students' writing throughout the school 
system 



.from Golden Days 



Don Baker was born m Ky'es Ford, lennessee (Hancock 
County) in 1925 He still lives tnere He was interviewed by Ins 
daughter. Alice Shockley of Kyles Lord 

Heme town • "Dad recalled that there were a lot of people who lived 
'back in the holler when he lived there, and that seven out of the nollcr 
went to fight in World War it He went to the Army from there and 
when he returned, his father had moved out of the holler and near the 
highway and was selling goods at a little country store " 

Games - 'Penny Poker was his favorite " 

Jokes/Riddles • ' I couldn't get him to tell me any jokes and r-ddles 
It's apparent he knew some, but wouldn't tell me simply because 
'they're not fittin* to tell ' " 

This ts on excerpt from one of the Golden Days utul hw^ pro/als h>t 
more information turn to page 37 
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1 C )H0 has been a challenging but rewarding year for the Center 
for Appalachian Studies and Services The Centers of Lxcellence 
grant eve received from the leunessee Higher F.ducahon Commis 
M«»n gave us additional resources but also set further goals and o 
lectives for us I um happy to say we have successfully 1 attained vir 
tuully a!! of our I l )S() goaN and are well underway on those for 
1 ( ?S7 In fact I am proud lo repoit that CASS was named one of 
five outstanding Centers of f vellencc the onlv. one with an inter 
disciplinary ( ii!s tl nd humanities emphasis 

One of our major goals m p>X0 vcus to support the study of local 
history and traditions m Tennessee schools through the gracious 
cooperation of the 'lennessee Department of Education a specially 
revised version of th" Go/den /Xns introductory folklore and oral 
history collecting guide was distributed to schools throughout the 
state One of the results of this etfort vcas an invitation from Gover 
uoi Lamar Alexa- der to join a special task force consisting of 
master teachers of history and social studies to develop an in- 
tegrated multidisciplinary approach to teaching Tennessee history 
and culture 

As of this writing this task force lias conducted a poll of state 
wide history and social studies teachers and has begun to develop 
an outline of a kindergarten through 12th grade resource and ac 
tivities guide in Tennessee studies 

Since then the center has also been asked to host a Governor s 
School m Tennessee Studies for gifted high school students to be 
held on the campus of Hast lennessee State University June 14 
July 10 1 ( )S7 It is encouraging to be remir dec! that educational 
policy makers recognize the value of interdisciplinary culturally 
sensitive fields like Appalachian Studies oral history and folklore in 
elementary and secondary education From our regional perspec 
tiv e it is important to note that many important initiatives iri this ap- 
proach to education notably I o\fire have developed in the 
Southern Appalachian region 

Aside from the Go/den /An s project and its offshoots the Center 
foi Appalachian Studies and Service- has helped to support a 
vunetv of projects aimed at improving the quality of life and ^Ai 
esteem of Appalachian children Our guest editor. Polly Cheek 
has wn.teii An ApjHihuhuin S» rapbtmk which addresses the need 
"f young mountain children to -ee thernselve- their families and 
communities portrayed in a positive supporrve light another 
fellow of the center \)r Judith Hammond of the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Last "lennessee State University 
has established a Court Appointed Special Advocate program In 
th's issue we also note the outstanding work being done by another 
Center of IVellence at f.lSU the Center for Larly Childhood 
Development and I earning direct* d by Or Wesley Brown Con 
tributions to this latest issue of ,Vm atid Ihcn from readers con 
trihutors and subsuihers have been nothing less than highly gratify 
mg and I want to thank all of you for makinu tins magazine a sue 
cess 

If you enioy ,\oir nrui Ihcn and appieuate the work of the 
Center for Appalachian Studies and Services please help us grow 
by becoming a I riend of CASS Individual subsi options are ^7 50 
a year for three issues 5*10 00 annually for schools and libraries 
Larger contributions will help to support the woik of the CASS 
I eilovvship Program Please make your tax deductible c hec k 
payable to CASS R7SU I oundation Box P> 180 A Last I en 
nessee State University Johnson City lennessee 37o!4 0002 
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THE BREAKER BOY 

The breaker boy rose at dawn, 

Groaned, and pulled his hobnails on. 

"Eat yer biscuit as we go," 

Said his Da, "We're late, ya know." 

Astride Da's shoulders, fired and 

bent, 

Into the breaker shed he went. 
His blackened fingers, bent to 
claws, 

Snatch coal spit up from the great, 
deep maw. 

"Someday," says Da, "Yell dig wf 
me." 

(Da's already broken at 
twenty-three.) 

By dying sun, they stumble, not 
stride. 

Da's shoulders are much too tired 
for a ride. 

And so it was in early times, 
The unions yet to come. . y . 

The fathers worked for fourteen j '*? 

hours, ' r> 
But then, so did their sons....... 

The breaker's boy rose at dawn, 
Groaned, and pulled Da's hobnails 
on,...;.. * *• ^ 




Thirte en -y earmold boy running 
' „ ^irfp rope, Welc&Mining Cgm- 
^V-pany, WelclC SfiSt' Wginia, 

September, lS^|h^Wid 

; ^ plfefo 1 was'^ taten^by^ Lewis ^ 
' ' ^or^ConMW* 1 
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From The Reece Museum 

'9 ' * , 

Margaret-Garr 



The Junior League's "Let's Look" program of art instruction for 
fourth gtaders in the Johnson Ok schools has become a traditional 
pail of the Carrol! Reeie Museums springtime offering Phc 
children learn al»oui color line and town horn the League's 
doeents. and haw the oppoitunik to new the ait exhibits a: Caitol! 
Reece Following their visit to the Museum the children i reate then 
ovui work-* of art which are latei exhibited in the Museum 

In 19S2 the Museum expanded its piogtamming for childten 
tf nil an entire month of exhibits and progiamming designed 
especially* for childten One of the most populai portions uf the ex 
hibit is Please Touch" where children (and adults) can experience 
the variety of textures present in arts and crafts Included aie items 
such as painted wood sculpture, welded steel sculpture linoleum 
prints, acrylic painting', vs. oven pieces pottery and blown glass 
Demonstrations of cmfts such as wood carving spinning weaving 
potterv and papermakmg enchance the child s understanding of 
these techniques 

Through the years a variety of exhibits and subjects matter have 
been the focus of the Museums special month for children Matt 
Leans of North Carolina presented his plasticene figures and pencil 
drawings in a oik child show, the Smithsonian Institution "I raveling 
Lxhibitioii Service's Lmhroideues by tin- Children of Chijiiuya 
Peru " brought us embroider.es depicting scenes and interpicting 
life in the Peruvian Andes "Childien Draw Animals " a traveling 
exhibition from the International Collection of Child Art at Illinois 
State University brought us children's representations of animals in 
a variety of media techniques and interpretations, a collection of fi 
lustrations and drawings by Harrison Cady me man who invented 
Peter Rabbit was the core of 'Harrison Cady The Southern lm 
age " In addition to pieces from his cartoons and children's book il 
lustrations a series of drawing^ and painting^ depicting the Smoky 
Mountains and Charleston, South Carolina in the 1930s wvre m 
eluded 'Trom Pencil to Computer Printout' by Gary Moral pro 
vicied unusual drawings produced througn computers In addit.on 
pencil drawings with such subjects as 'I he Lone Ranger'' and 
others of interest to children were included, and the Tenntssee 
Artist Craftsman Association provided a wule variety of craft items 
which appeal to children and adults alike Included were pottery 
woven items woodworking, and paintings in a va.iety of media 

Special concerts and films have also contributed to the success of 
the annual exhibit For instance a cJlo concert was provided by 
Deborah Anne Granger who. at the time was a 19 year old 
sophomore at Emory University in Atlanta Georgia A Saturdav 
afternoon children's film festival focusing on different aspects of a 
child's world, has contributed greatly \> the event's suviess Begin 
nmg in 1 ( )85 Mary Jane Coleman provided Sinking Creek 1'ilni 
Festival works to the Museum's children events 

This atmosphere of fun is highlighted by the annual children s 
party Pepsi, popcorn and balloons add to the excitement of the 
afternoon along with dances from the pnmary students at Universi 
ty School under the direction of Judy Woodruff of the LTSU 
Physical Fducation Department 

The Museum plans to continue its offering of art institution and 
spcoal programming for the children of the area and hopes to »ei 
this become an eagerly anticipated annual event 'I his year, from 
May 5 to June 10 the focus on children will again feature a hands 
on exhibit, a film festival a party and tours Pot more information 
call the museum at 929-4392 




From The Archives 

Marife Tedesco and Norma Thomas 



One of the most controversial religious practices in 20th century 
America is the handling of snakes during religious services Snake 
handlers belong to fundamentalist holiness churches which 
subscribe to a literal interpretation of the Bible Believers adhere to 
the words of St Mark (lb 17-18) And these signs shall follow 
them that believe. In my name shall they cast out devils they shall 
speak with new tongues. They shall take up serpents, and if they 
drink any deadly thing it snail r ot hurt them thev shall lay hands 
on the sick and they >hall recover ' If so moved a believer in the 
anointed state mav handle snakes as a demonstration of his her 
faith 

Snake handling as a religious phenomenon began in the United 
States in 1909 In that year George Went Menslev of Grasshopper 
Valley Tennessee inspired by Mark 16 17 18 became convinced 
thai the verses wc\e commands which he was bound to obey 
Shortly after handling a rattlesnake himself Hensley began 
evangelical work Eventually the practice of snake handling spread 
to other parts of the South and to the Midwest Today the practice 
survives primarily in rural aieas of the South 

The Archives of Appalaihia holds a number of different sources 
on snake handling A compilation of these sources, Archives of 
Appalaclua Materials on Snake Handling, has been made and is 
available in the Archives these are books in special collections 
and copies of niag^/ine and journal articles, and an MA thesis in 
the vertical files Among the best materials however are the audio 
and video tapes whicn focus on the sublet Contained in the 
Burton Manning Collection aie two audio tapes whuh include the 
views and opinion* of members of snake handling churches The 
Bui ton Headley Collection nu hides 32 video i asset tes which relate 
to snake handling Among these are the documentaries, ' Thev 
Shall Take Up Serpents and "Caison Springs A Decade Later " 
Other videos in the collection inilude footage used in making these 
documentaries interviews with ihurdi members and recordings of 
church services 

I he Archives of Appalaclua are located in the basement of the 
Sherrod Library it LI SU and are open to the public during regular 
office hours Call 929 4338 for futher information 
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Creative Response 



I Z£~ 



Jane Harris Woodside 



Pauline Cheek looks a bit like an agmq child Dimmutive and 
quietly mtense Mars Hill Norm Carolina owi historian and author 
confide- with a smile lve bivn accused uf wanting to remani a 
child forever ' Her own ambition she savs is to ke long enough 
to become an eccentric old LuK Since she has aiwaes found hersel' 
drawn towards thy u»ii voung with the'r sense of wonder and the 
verv old she has no serious quarrel with either goal 

Born in Chape! Hill Cheek is the daughter of a mother who 
grew up in a German speaking Connecticut communitv ,iml a 
father who was a North Carolina nam e ^ T < 
a minister and a professor of religion 
ethics and socioioyv. Her fam-k was 
close one that took care to nurtuie her 
eariv and strong sense ot m i d 1 vidua lity 
She grew up m various North Carolina 
and Kentiukv college towns hut sum I 
mers were 'nvanabiv spent with her 
paternal grandparents m mral Iredell 
Countv, Noith Carol na 

Tho^e summers in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge influence her sfil She felt 
verv much at home m the ■ om-tiv 
alwavs idept'fied with those who lived 
close to the la 

piedisposed me to !,ke App. 
when I iatei went wa*h ,nv husband to 
Mars H 11 

In addifon those i hilMhood vaca 
lions gave Cheek 'lie opportune to 
spend tune with hei grandfather a self 
educated fanner ana BapVst mn.svi 



snd And I rfnik that I | J 
e to l,ke Appalachia \ \r 




'•iV 

Pauline Ci.e*>k 



>e as he was ( 
on ii( b( >'4ss t> >r}< <w 
As his read nq I 



«1 tn>n> , 
' >adenei 
re hhein 



tul, no h. 

t' i p< > t Is V 



i s }, 



he 



Pre iclier 
fir 1 'lorn 
Walt VVhitm.r 

women and blacks K»i arne r 
man was w illmg t« t hung* his whou amtude t« .wan 
Citing to me sav.s ( heek Icarrpnq she r* a! /ed i. 
lonq process 

Cheek n< >w asserts | d like <o q« > t- » u In k >1 everv dav < »f m< 1 
Her passionate 'ou' of learning howev er .1 dn t tuliv emerge ,,nt 1 
-iter she earned her MAI m hnqlwh from Duke University I »; 
public school sin- remembers In f»rM grade she periodu al!v ran 
rueav, from the classroom What bothered her mo.t ,,b >ut 
conventional education was her nagging feehnq that s|u ^asqu \k 
oi failing ' It mav have been that I uas overk sensitive shea^nvs 
"but I always felt that I vias faiknq sf, Ir u'bo(K rv» matter hou h i:-t ! 
tried And that destroyed all rm. t fiances to explore just fm thi pun 
|oy of explonng 

Her dissatisfaction cwth scfiorn fostered an "atlv, interest .n a'tei 
native education She read about tfie shortlived experimental 
schools founded bv Bronson Aicott the l ( )th centurv 
Transcendentahst who pioneered child centered education based 
on the Socratrc method Also she became intrigue J bv the S tt »n 



dinavian folk school movement staited in Denmark bv theologian 
and ft -Ik scholar Svend (j'undU'q Aimed at meeting the eduta 
tiona! needs of the common people folk schf^ols uere places 
cohere adult students and teatlieis i'ved and learned together 
(net k made a promise to herself that oik- dav ^he would visit a folk 
school 

As a verv small child m Chapel Hill Cheek -.cent out most eve 
mnqs to wave at the conductor of a tram that rolled bv- her honre 
And most evenings she could sc^e in *he d. stance a tall boy vvhc> 
also came out to greet the nightly train 
I le was one of the bicj bovs who lived 
ilovvn tire track When Cheek was four 
the familv m«Aed avvav from C flap el 
I HI but vears later she again ran into 
me stil 1 tail Itiw n Cheek whom she 
iT.arned m l l > r ;S a hen both were on the 
fat ultv of \K mqatc Jun, or College near 
Chaiiotv 

St.ortlv af'erwarjs I dvvm enrolled m 
the do (orate program at the ImiversUv 
o! North Carolina m Chape! Hill While 
her -pouse d d Ivs ( fuirse work Pauline* 
gave birth to Ldith and Iduir. Cheek 
abamloiied lier own teaching career 
sine in her background wives were 
heipmates and husbands were pro 
v ders floe ever she did do a number 
of odd jobs to help >upport tfie qi owing 
t'.iiTii'v v\hi!e he: hushfjnd was >n sc hooi 
nc iud,n f j ha^vs»it nq mtonnq foreign 

/'of Arnoti ill 

-tudents and drawaiq maps for tfie* 
soco|f„jv. department Once her luisbdnd completeci his course 
work tin tamilv moved to western North Carolina where her hus 
band had accepted a position at Mars Hill College There Cheek 
hushed tvpinq her husband s d'ssertat.on at H M) one evening and 
delivered their third and last child Fdi/abeth less than five hours 
later 

I « » r f h» no! luteal sj e iarqeh. spent lier fine raisavj 1 ler tfiree 



i h-l hen and d 
\K\u n Ik 
!• Ill' 1'itMi'in 
'" lie IllIU h 1 



r-q vo'uiite* * W' 
un»?est i 1 1 Id v* t is * 1 
t uqa'n ifinqanj fn 
rqari/Miu tht 



>r» will . irqam/af" ms sue h rjs 4 f 1 
t't ( he ek ivq in a st'i ies < .f sh»>n 
,T M hefpMiq to st<,rt a pre m hool -n t \ 
Mar^ H li < • :i«'qe I -orarv s Ap 

Irll I ilMsfi lid S 



er|c 



p h u h an Ho< .in a < oilei t < -n w h,( !i has Bast - ,m 
f> ailad ■ ol'ei }'ot> as in r uj< ieus 

h tie Iv-pq under tfie din.nt^ loom table . <iv dav an eiqfit i,ear 
old ( fie* k "tote tw > poems -n a i'ttle noteh ( ,ok her talher had 
q<v« n In r \ lead them to an, parents and thev duln t seem veiv 
e\c ited siierecaiK ! tliou<jfit Miev. wc re prettv nit e In spite of 
the lac k .4 .iiluai acda'in sfie decided theie and then that sfu* 
»ould be a w r it* r \ or veais sfu 1 satMieo hei verv strong i eed to 
writ*' mainlv k kt'epimj a d;an 

Mien in 1 ( )72 Mils fbh Colleges dean of women visited a 
children s Nerature class which ( neek was auditing to talk about 
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Pauline Cheek Continued 



hei hobk collectinq ABC books Cheek inquired a> to wlkihu 
such o hook had ever been done usinu Anoaiac li .in materals 
When the woman replied im Cheek went hack to hei school aged 
children and posed the question If v,ou iu'w going to cvnu .m 
ABC of Appalaehia, what would v.ou write'" With the.r mother 
acting as referee the children sat around the table that night and 
engaged in intense debate sover what each lettei should icpiese'iit 
'I hev fmallv, settled on tw< » item* for cae h lettei Duruig the ne\t few 
years Cheek and her children collected famiiv stories having to do 
with the items thev had selected for then alphabet book As we 
rode somewhere we were always anting stor.es or telling stones 
she recall So I kept paper and peiic il handv m thecal u'w! lotted 
them down 

I hen around l ( )7f> Cheek attended an mal histmv, m h n'tv 
meeting m neaibv AsheviIIe and discovered that what she' a,i> do 
mg in preserving these famiiv, stories was in fact i >rai histon. 

In t|w summei of I ( )7h Cheek wrote a short nariative for each 
•tern based on famiiv, >torie's she and the ihiidieu had collected 
Whjt emerged was >\t, Apptikn haw N.m/>N>oK desinbed bv. 
Cheek as a port! nil of Appalaehia of the I c )70s as experienced bv, 
one tannic Since Cheek couldn t afford to pav an ilkistiatoj she 
did the drawings for the volume herself The book has been ac 
cepted for publication bv, Appalac hian Consortium Puss am! i> din 
to come out this spring 

Cheek continued with her work to date largelv, unpa'd m <>rai 
iiistoiv. and Appalachian studies I loved dung interviews she 
sav,s I hot was the k>nd of witing I wanted, to do I or e\arnpk 
she has prepared a. A I i manual designed t< > help vouuq \ c< iple vol 
lect their countv s heritage and interv lewevi pe< >ple in a f( an « i >ui iU 
area in West,, in N(jrtii Carolina a to the importance ot meal tim» 
for famiiv life 

Het most ambit.ous protect to dote was her sunk of the hooked 
rug industrc m Mars Hill and sunoundmq Madison Countv. While 
working in the Mars [ 1:1! Appalachian Room m 1 ( >7" Cheek came 
across tjn old picture that piqued her curiosity, a pic tine iHu^iaiing 
the process of producing a hfioked mg 1 hen duMiglui veiv, fust 
oral historc interview she discovered that sn the I')20s and l l > >(ls 
making hooded rugs cvas <j major cottage industrv, in the arui 
Women helped meet their families newlv, acquired jppet'tes fot the 
constnner goods thev saw advertised in catalogues with the pro 
ceeds from the sale of their handmade rugs Her fieldwotk wlwh 
•ncluded interviews with ovei a bundled mfoimants v* as funded 
with a Berea Fellowship In ! ( )Nd with the 1 help of a North Cetohn,, 
Humanities Committee grant Cheeks interviews were translated 



...from Golden Days 

Richmond Lindsey McMurray of Blountvilie. Tennessee 
was born in Htltons, Virginia in 1913 He is the great uncle of in 
terviewer Rose Hutchins, an ETSU student from Blountvilie 

His family on both sides were farmers in Scott County His 
maternal grandfather, he said, was a "farmer and moonshiner 
Still House Holler is where he made his likker " His ancestors 
came from Ireland 

"Mommy got sick one time and had to go to Bristol and be 
operated on for gallstones They brought her home on the train 
to Hiltons and they carried her home on a cot. six or seven miles 
up the hills and hollers 

"There's 11 of us and we were all born in one bed It was a 

corded bed It had ropes to hold it up That bed made history " 

This is an excerpt from one of the Golden Days ural historv projects f <>r mure 
information turn to page 37 



utii a booklet mm the h'stoiv, of the hook* i rug iikU:mm. published 
!u M 's tbli rnlVii.. lun.-jrs C> v >ek <»ga"\vd i pertaa 

nent exhibit < »n the i laft f< »i Mais } hli s KukjI 1 ife Museum 

I he most tmpoitaiit result of hei studv, lias been a ienewal of in 
tuest ,i i jug making Nm* \X uple ate g >mg into then attic > t uid 
I >ai : is ami funi'iig i ug patt*. ms tug m<u h.nes the s^ i«jps ( ,\ niatenai 
the", used AUo tliec are finding sources of income There aie 
mav,be 200 people in the ttumtc who are getting some income now 
that the* re laid ot*fiom ttieit lolis lepoits Cheel, with pr'de And 
1 I'nd this rewaidng 

I U i nitcH'sN m k tufts alternative edu* titmu t hiliiren and hisloic 
toalescoi il* two undertakings at the John C (\impbeil I oik 
Shooj m Brasstoun N<»rth Caroima m l^M and last fall <^t the 
P-ne Mountain Settlement School ,n Bledsoe Keuttukv, Derived 
in pai t from the Svaiidinav mm f( >!k scho< >i \\ noncredit s( hoots 
pLm great emphasis on experimental education on learning bv, 
doing I hev e\ht to serve 'die else c Lilt uial and eduvalioiuil needs of 
the people t n the suirountimg area while generallv, irving to 
pi esc rve the Appalav hum wav, of life Check ha 4 - ilreadv produced 
a manuscript detailmg John C Campbells o() vear histotv. 

Mk intended to engage mi a similar effort ^\ P.ne Mountain dui 
mg hei three month stav. tins past fall Pw j dav,s t ifter hei amval 
however the schools staff resigned en nujsse for a varietv of 
reasons and t onsequentlv, she found herself doing a little bit of 
evetuhing tutoring local children after sclrofji serving as 
housemother tc j k n n; c hildren emol'ed in t» week long environrnen 
ttil workshop on night hikes and working in the plant center 

I lie kind of educ atu<n that takes placc J tis a result of suv h ac tivities 
a^n j es with C nc»ek s ideals I look upon education as teacher and 
studc :it tn >t ing eac li other hut fac mg in the same direc Hon e\ 
i ite'd about someth'ng each tespec tmg tfie other as equallv able to 
search out the' truth and to shaie their c'nthusiasnis I think that s 
re mIv. all that s required of e'due atn >u she asserts Preachei joes 
qranddaughki beheves that education is essential!*, a continuous 
self eciiliuitioii process so tliat um re letsruiug about where cm 
strc ngths !-e whc'ie v.our weaknesses he what uitnpenvit'oii*- v,ou 
i ould make for the weakne ssc s and what w< ink! be most supportive 
of the strc'iigths Ac i oiding to ( heek orthodox educ atum with ail 
its t uiphcJsis oi i living up to imposed standards crushes the v itulitv, 
arui /est tor Ir.Muj tliat < hildum < oit»j bv, natuiallv. 

Mv. f net all c or u •*ru has been the fan uk tit j <l to the* land 
C he'ek the fainiic j'» tin ec osv,^tem the faunlv, in a * omrnunttv, but 
aUcacs tin nurtuiiuq >f the .ndividual What she wants io nurture 
most of a-1 m the individual coting and m\ is what she terms the 
ireutive 'espouse to life I oj lu" anv, at t whu h expfe sses the ui 
ner • elf cjiirihfies as creative 1 I believe that there s a creative foue 
wluc h is a spir-tual dimetis-on One 1 if the most e\c Uing thirujs and 
I think uiie j of the most imt»ortant s to partu ipate ,u that she 
asserts One of the reasons that Cluck feels sue h an aftinitv tor 
< h'ldren 's that vv 'th the 'i at live imfji/inatuao and their spontaneitv, 
tliev. ntiturallv, respond i r^fitivek to 1'fe 

Cheek does not believe that childhood is necessarily different in 
Appalaehia from childhood elsewhere She comments Mc fee! 
ing from the very beginning is that people are people Of - ourse. a 
person is born into a context a time and place a famiiv. and a com 
munity I herefore he needs to have some understanding of that 
And he is influenced be being in Appaiac hia But I m not so certain 
that it is so different from die rural South in general 

What sort of future does this oral historian and author see for 
herself ; ! never worrv about it she replies Lie l< . me is tremen 
dously exciting And 1 see all of mv life as a whole one thing 
leading to another and all making me a ho 1 am now ' 
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An ABC to Bledsoe 
Harian County, Kentucky 

Pauline B. Cheek 



During the fall of 1986, while working in the after-school enrich- 
ment and environmental studies programs at Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School in Harlan County. Kentucky, I became acquainted 
with a participant in Eliot Wigginton's Berea workshop for teachers. 
A native of Bledsoe in Harlan County. Anita Baker teaches fifth 
grade in the local Green Hiils Elementary School At her invitation I 
spent one morning with her class. Several of the children had 
already met me, and they clustered around me. introducing their 
friends, pointing out the best artist in the class, showing me a quilt 
made by Anita's grandmother, which was hanging on the wall I 
then read to them two letters sent me by school children in Lan- 
caster, Kentucky, asking for information about Kentucky In 
response the class decided to put together an ABC of Bledsoe, for 
whici I served as scribe. 

A We live in the Appalachian Mountains, on the north side of 
Pine Mountain. 

B Bledsoe is our Post Office Hester Spaiks if our postmistress 

C Coal is our black gold Our crops are corn, beans, carrots, 
onions, cabbage, strawberries, and sweet potatoes 

D There is danger from dynamite and coal trucks 

E, Explorers come here out of curiosity about our land 
Sometimes they turn their cars or campers around in our yard 

F This is a fine place for finding fossils, fishing, and forests. 

G We are God-fearing people, and Green Hills has good ground 
for gardens and goats. 

H We raise horses, hawks, hogs, and hens. 

1 Before the Trail of Tears, when Cherokees had to go to a reser- 
vation in Oklahoma, many Indians lived here Cherokees. 
Chickasaws. and Shawnees They left many arrow points at 
Camp 3ranch 

J We invite you to journey through our mountains 1/ you treat us 
with respect and help us protect our environment 



K. We will be kind to you if you are kind to us 

L We have been logging since the early 1900s 

M Mountain men and mamas are marvelous. Our fathers take us 

bass fishing and hunting for squirrels, rabbits, 'possoms. coons. 

and deer Our mamas care for us, they help us with our 

hcmewoik. and they take us to the doctor when we are sick 

They love us 

N Our land is naturally beautiful We have evergreen and 
deciduous trees, mountains, flowers like sunflowers and daisies, 
wildlife, and plenty of water in creeks ponds, streams, lakes, 
rivers, branches, dams, and waterfalls. 

0 We are proud of being opposites; everybody is an individual 
and we like differences. 

P Our older people tell us wonderf j! ghost stones. 

Q We ask our pappaws and marrmaws questions about nature, 
guns, and making things 

R The railroad now hauls coal, but when our parerts were little 
they could catch a train in Putney and ride over the mountain to 
Harlan and from there to many different places 

S We have snakes: copperheads, rattlers, water moccasins, and 
non-poisonous ones 

T Our nearest town is the county seat of Harlan, nine miles away 
from our school, and on the south side of Pine Mountain 
Sometimes we catch turtles, and some people eat them 

U We are unique in our ability to take care of ourselves. 

V Variety is great - in land, wildlife, and people 

W We have gamed wisdom by observation, schooling, and ex- 
perience 

X This is an exceptionally good place in which to live 

Y We young people are creative and smart 

Z Our teacher says we are zealous when we are given encourage- 
ment 




Thief in the Night 



Jan Barnett 



The little girl lifted the screen and dropped her pJlow onto the 
low pitched roof ' 1 m telling Mama vou climb out on the loof every 
night, ' announced uaby sister from the bed across the room One 
brown eye turned to the bide Daddy called it going fishing but ihe 
older child had another name for it Oh shut up. Cross- Eves' Go 
ahead tell 1 don t care' I'll tell about all the milk vou ve been steal 
ing for Miss Miller s cat, too Baby'" She pulled her legs back ms.de 
and sat in the window with her tongue stuck out and flapped her 
hands up and down beside her ears 

I'm telling ' Baby wailed and slid down under the covers Her 
older sister climbed out on the roof and sat on the pillow and 
watched She bit her nails and eyed the same heavv cloud hanging 
in the distance and the same lights glaring on the flat-topped 
buildings beneath it Behind the plant tiains rumbled and things 
went clang, bang the way they always did She winced and stuck 
her thumb in her mount to soothe the torn flesh Mens voices 
echoed against the mountainside and traveled through the dark 
Night after night they said the same things but she was never sure 
just what 

She began to imagine the explosion The bombs in the factors 
exploded crashing louder than the worst thunder she had ever 
heard A giant mushroom appeared in the sky and the entire town 
was destroyed with fire and brimstone It was just like the preacher 
said There was weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth and the 
moon turned to blood and the sun became as sackcloth ami ashes 
Then the Son of Man appeared on clouds of glorv to gather his 
elect 

Whack' A window next door slammed shut to keep out the fac 
lory's nightly release of ammonia Her hand flew from hei mouth 
and hit the tin roof, cold and moist in the Fall air I ears from the 
vapors streamed down her face and caused the cloud to contract 
and expand like a big luminous monster She sucked her fingers to 
keep the bitten quicks tiom bleeding until the fumes finally c hoc ked 
her back inside 

Baby didn t move as she eased into bed and positioned the 
pillow under her head Still watching she imagined the cloud and 
the lighted buildings That wav the explosion would nevei come 
like a thief in the night and they would all be safe 

In her di earns she traveled back to the mountain whete thev 
lived before Daddy got the job at the plant beneath the clout 1 She 
asked to play on the hillside in front of their house Mania said 
"Alright, but don't wander off too far A varmit 11 get vou 

She crossed the *<>nce and started climbing the urge It was dark 
beneath the pines She met Him again He stood like a man but his 
face was that of a big red bone hound i lls huge ears flowed into 
the folds of his red-gold garment of hound fur and his ev.es were 
like those in Mama's brown picture of -Jesus He didn t speak or 
move, just looked He was the Varmit She was frightened and 
tried to run 

The alarm clock went off in her parent s room She twisted and 
turned trying to find a position where her full bladder would be 
more comfortable After a . nle familiar woids blared from the 
radio downstairs "This is Herbert W Arnsttong and the Plum 
Truth of the World Tommorrow f riends Armageddon is at 
hand " 

She headed for the bathroom "Ihe dooi was closed and she 
Q could hear vomiting Daddv s voice came from inside. ' Go on bac k 
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to bed, Jetta r m alright ' 

Holding herself until she got outside she squatted behind a box 
wood a few feet from the back porch I he cloud was still lit up from 
the lights on the buildings Shu was standing on the porch ban 
lusters to get a better look when Mama opened the kitchen door 
Mama said What'ie you doing out here little lady* ' 

"I had to pee Daddy was m the bathroom " 

Mama replied 'We ve got neighbors now Want them to see 
vour hind end' ; You re nine years old too big foi such as that And 
get down from there before you fall " 

In the kitchen Daddy was sitting at the table with his head in his 
hands Jetta walked over and put hei arms around him "What's 
wrong Daddy ; Why're you sick ; 

Mama looked anxiously in his direction Think vou ought to go 
in today* 

He lifted his head long enough to answer 'Have to Nell I'm not 
hot enough to slay off I'll be in a different building today " 

Jetta felt his forehead and his arms I le didn t feel too hot to he* 
either 

Mama was sticking the biscuits m the oven She called over her 
shoulder, Jeiti go tell Rank and Katie to get up 

A box of Moon Pies was open on the cabinet beside Daddy's 
lunchbox On hei wav out she swiped one and stuck it under her 
pajama top 

Upstairs she veiled for Mamas benefit Kids get up Breakfasts 
readv 

After thev sat clown to eat she grabbed four of the prettiest 
biscuits and lined her plate 'I hen she poured Mamas hot hrowi'i 
siicjar syrup over a big siah of butter 

Daddv said Whv don t v«'U eat some uravv something that'll 
stick to them little bonv nbs r 

Mama said What woukl people think if 'hev > ome in and seen 
vou! plate ; Thev'd think vou d been starved 

Jetta never looked up from the biscu t she was soaking in butter 
and saup As soon as Maria left to < all the kids again she lined up 
more biscuit. I hen she said Daddv 1 rn glad we don t have to eat 
President Ikes g,u» awav no in<»ie 1 le smiled and p'eked at hi* 
eqqs 

loduv likeeverv other dav afu r s< hoo! Jetta ran l( » the backyard 
where Bulla was kept ( horned !o the smokehouse I he tug red dog 
jumped up on its hind legs and laid a paw on each <>f the little girl's 
shoulders Keeping a lookout toi Mama Jetta put her head up 
close to Bulla s so the big dog v < mid lu k hei face Then she took 
Bulla s head m hei hands and kissi d the fur ust above the moist 
black nose 

Kut'e came anmnd the corner of the house with the neighbor's 
cat c lute tied in hei arms She said Jetta Daddv s hot 

Bulla s hackles raised and her head lowered like the growl m her 
throat While the cot hiss»ul a grav streak for the garden Jetta 
giabbed at the clogs flung chain but fell full length of a potato hill 
coieied" *\ morning glories instead Jerking free of the vines she 
scowled at her baby sister and veiled. 'See what that stupid cat 
caused' ' Katie squalled and pulled her dress over her head, but 
Jetta was already headed down the alley after Bulla 

The allev ended in a blac ktop road ac ross from a graveyard 1 he 

c 
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big hound was making tier wav up the hill among the rows of 
markers Jetta called "Here Bulla here girl " but the dog never 
looked up Out of breath from running she sat down on one of the 
lower stones to rest just as Bulla made a dash for the wood bevond 
the cemetery 

When Jetta reached the top of the hill, the big dog had a squirrel 
treed in one of the locusts Bright red Virginia creeper ran all over 
the trees It looked like blood dripping down their trunks But these 
woods were nice not dark like the ones where she met the Varmit 
The yellow and orange leaves were a'l lit up by the sun and some of 
the underbrush had begun to die down 

She tugged at Bulla's chain The squirrel scolded funouslv, but 
the big coon dog had already lost interest As they wandered down 
the back side of the woods the hound sniffed in the underbrush 
and the little girl gathered leaves to press in her school books 

They came to a gravel road bordered on the far side bv a tall 
chain link fence Jetta stopped suipnsed Beyond the fence 01, 
the level ground beneath the mountains were clusters of one story 
white buildings This was the plant where Daddy worked She 
looked for the cloud but it wasn't there It was never there in 
daylight 

Suddenly an alarm sounded and men came running out of the 
buildings Jetta pulled Bulla back into the woods and started up the 
hill She'd heard this alarm before irom the house This might be it 
The big explosion She imagined the fire and brimstone and weep 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth She should have been 
watching and ready 

Tears were still streaming clown her face when she reached 
home Mama looked upset, but all she said was ''Get in the house 
and get that dress off If it's not already ruined " Then she yelled to 
Frank in the kitchen, "Get out here and chain that good for nothing 
dog back up "' 

Frank was in the eighth grade He winked at Jetta on his way to 
the smokehouse Bulla wagged her tail and fawned in front of 
Mama 

On her way upstairs. Jetta stopped and turned on the living 
room light. Daddy was lying on the couch He said. 'Turn it back 
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off. honey 

She put hei hand on his forehead 'Are you hot. Daddy*" 
Yes honev, I am, but \ \\ be alight You and Katie be good 

0 K y 

Frank came over and ruffled Jetta's hair Daddv said. "Son get 
vour mommv and help me to the bathroom " 

He and Mama lifted Daddy off the couch and helped him across 
the room Jetta went on upstairs and sat and bit her nails until time 
for supper 

Daddy didn't come to the table Mama sat on a stool beside the 
couch and fed him from a tray in her lap Jetta propped one elbow 
on the table with her head testing on her hand She didn t say 
anything when Frank hogged all but three of the beef chunks 

1 fiere was a funny choking feeling in her stomach that went all the 
wav up to her throat Finally she said When I get hot. I don t cjpt 
sick Why s Daddy sick 7 " 

f rank finished a swallow of milk before replying hie got hot at 
work That's why It's the radioactive Like atomic bombs " 

Jetta widened her eyes ' Daddy makes bombs, doesn't he ; she 
said 

'No silly, ne don't make bombs He makes fuel " 

She didn't understand "Can it blow up ; ' 

Frank rolled his eyes I said it was radioactive didn t P Well 
then, don't you guess it can blow up ? ' 

Jetta remembered Daddy talking about the atomic bomb that was 
diopped on Japan It exploded into a big mushroom and all the 
people died She deaded to ask more questions "The plant's 
never blowed up. so how can Daddy be sick ; " 

"I told you It's the radioactive " He stood up and shoved his 
chau back Jetta wanted to ask if Daddy was going to die. but he 
looked too aggravated In a minute, he stalked out of the room 

Katie looked up from the stew she was playing with and said. 
"See Jetta, I told you Daddy was hot " She had a big white milk 
ling around her mouth and one eye was going fishing Jetta glared 
at her l, No he's not'" she said "Dummy' You don't know 
nothing'" Then she ran to the living room and sat in the dark with 
Daddy 
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The Old Place 

Edward J. Cabell 

Phe southern mou:. tains have ulwacs been u'U spec iuI tu nie 1 
guess it springs fruni the emphasis placed un the significance of the 
'and and our family heritage that I received hum tuv grundniuthei 
Hessie (Myrtle Bakei Haley), and nu great giandmothei Aunt 
Cassie (Cassie Haves Baker) 

1 was born m l c Mo at giandmas house in hureka Hollu a 
McDowell County coal camp near Mikman West Virginia but I 
spent many of mv early childhood dacs running the fields of uui 
fainilv farm. The Old Plate, in Chatham Mill. Virginia Today In 
terstate 81 runs through a portion of the land 

The Old Place wa.. up a Line that even granddaddy s old l ord 
couldn't diice up I spent mane hours here list 'rung tu stones about 
uui Si lythe County, relativ.es or relations' as the older famik 
members called them Apparently the Baker Hayes Smith families 
were the major slave -holding families in the county Oeer the years 



then slave descendants had acquired a considerable amount of 
l<md as we!! as lespect foi their haul wotk. farming skills and 
pleasant personalities I was one of those proud black descendants 

Aunt Am ik' iii Motion !i<h! been out of ihe c-<iily black Jeacheis 
in the counK She mamed Jcrrc, Smith and moved from Hie Old 
Place to town Aunt Inez and gieat grandma also taught school 
Henri, Baker mv. great granddadck vvas a verv good farmer and 
ptovided quite well for the family My unties and cousins were also 
known to be good 'arm is especially mv iousin Jim Dale Hayes 
As a lesLilt of their labors I was able to spend hours in the fields of 
The Old Place daydreaming about the tales of our family heritage 
during mv. early childhood Kven before school age I was able to 
lecull numerous tales I'd heard and everc now and then I'd make 
up a talc or two of mv- own Grandma akvacs said that 1 had a good 
imagination and she wuuld encuutage me in mv endeavursto tell 
tales instead of lies bhc felt that this was good tor me and she 
predicted that I wuuld someday become a preacher or writer 

I especially liked tu make up tales abuut our hunting hounds 
Lady and Queen, two .diurt legged beagles, were my favorite sub 
;ects I never really got caught up in hunting though I loved the 
woods but I did not like killing the wild and defenseless critters *hat 
made the woods so alive and exciting I can vividly remember my 
first squiriel hunting adventure I was about five years old I went 
out with the men I was real quiet and enjoyed stalking .he squir- 
rels I was used to doing this However when the time came to 
shoot the squirrels I yelled to the top of my lungs. "Run squirrels 
run they're gonna shoot ya' ' This became a big laugh at many of 
our family gatherings for years 

Chores were required of everyone at The Old Place I was usual- 
ly responsible for helping feed the barnyard animals and weeding 
the vegetable garden I actually enjoyed the garden work once the 
tomatoes and cucumbers were ripe I d get me some salt and head 
for the garden to "work " 

Every day was a real adventure There was always something to 
explore -the tobacco barn, the sheep meadow the silo, the spring 
house, the brook th?i ran th.uugn the farm I never ran out of 
material with which to make up tales 

My younger cousins lived in Marion so I was often the only boy 
on The Old Place for long periods of time during the 50 s Houses 
were scattered so I really didn t get to know many children on other 
farms Besides. I was the only black child in the area until my sister. 
Caldoma or Janie Belle (actually Janice), joined us on visits 

'I here were three or four young white boys that ! played with 
occasionally at church functions or wheat and tobacco harvests 
Sometimes we would fight Thev would gang up ^n me and call me 
names After discovering that 1 could not expect much help irom 
the older blacks. I decided to do something about the situation 
myself I knew that I couldn t beat them all bv myself, but once we 
were in a pasture field or in a barn I could pretty much even things 
out through a cow dung fight I had pretty good aim so after two or 
three of these battles I was fairly well respected among the other 
bovs Prom that day to tins I have always figured that most 
problems can be worked out one way oi another if you stand up for 
your rights 

After reaching school age I didn't go back to The Old Place 
much Theie was no school for blacks in Chatham Hill I would 
have had to go to Marion and stay with Aunt Annie s grandchildren 
in order to get any formal schooling Great grandma died the year ! 
turned school age Grandma returned to West Vngmia In the great 
Pocahontas coal field of southern West Virginia I grew up with the 
children of other coal mine and railroad workers However. I ^hall 
never forget my early days spent at I he Old Place in the lull country 
of southwestern Virginia 



Sundays 

Susie Gott 

I remember Sunday afternoons, playing with the neighbor 
girl I was five and she was younger than I, but every other day 
of the week found her in the fields She was little and wiry, and 
could run faster than I could, and she wielded a hoe. picked 
beans, stripped tobacco along with the grown men Her older 
sister carried the sprayer among the sprawling rows of tomatoes, 
and all we could hear for a while was the whish. whoosh of the 
poison as it hit the vines I recall the itchy feeling on my skin as 
we crawled among the beans and corn, and the stickiness left all 
over my body and lingering in my hair after a day in the tobacco 
(only we always called it "baccer ") We were too little to hand 
the sticks, but we followed around after the men and women 
gathered together for the occasion, picking up any single leaves 
that were dropped along the way ty.ng bunches of them 
together with rubber bands We found old snuff cans in the barn 
and stuffed them with last year's dustv leaves and pretended 
they were medicine Others, we would stuff with boxwood 
leaves The smell of boxwoods always curled my nose but they 
made good cubby holes for hiding 

The hayloft was forbidden territory because it was food for the 
cows and mules, but we always somehow managed to slip up 
there, carefully avoiding the spiders in case they weie "black 
widders ** Sometimes a snake slithered out when we moved a 
hay bale, and we stood back respectfully as we watched his tail 
disappear down a knothole Then we would go watch the pigs 
search for a left-over carrot or piece of bread, picking a sblk of 
sour rhubaM and sucking on it as we walked We wandered 
daringly through the pasture, trying to May out of sight of the 
bull We carried in wood for the fire that would cook dinner and 
then gleefully rolled down the hill next to the woodshed, trying 
to avoid the spo's where the chickens had been, seeing how 
long we could go before we were too dizzy to stand up 

And usually, we would end up in the kitchen to reach into a 
drawer of fresh, warm biscuits 
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Memories 
of 

Lynn Garden 

Tony Feathers 

In l°70 I was nine s.eais old ^tui skin n v. as a mil I don t 
lemember am. world events 01 maioi happenings hut I do 
lemember the little things the important things that made gi owing 
up easy in Lvnn Garde rennessee 

I remember out sloping backyard and weaving dandelions -nto 
the chainlmk fence that surrounded 't I imagine inns, that Mom and 
Dad had that fence put up tu keep us from wandering into tumble 
but as a nine Year old I lemember thinkmij then that it was built to 
mark the out of bounds for all out games I remember the swing set 
anchored on the onk level spot in our v. ard where u«' spent hours 
swinging and belting out our own Ivrits to songs like Age of 
Aquarius' and Hang on Snoopv I remember the two apple tiees 
that must have been put on this tarih for us to climb and to shade 
our wooden sandbox 

I i e member nw neighborhood tht small fiaine houses 
surrounding a one lain street ins. giaudpareuts plate diitctly. 
across frum ours and tht tall ^linggs. hedge that stpuiattd oui s.urd 
from oui next door neiglibors It M/ttikd like eveicone in the 
neighborhood worked at the Last man except m^ paitnN had 
wuiked at Mead Paper while mom wuiked shift wuik at tlu 
hospital I remember how oui hillside tame alive after live « o lov. k 
with n 'ighbors rutting their lawns or raking leaves 

I remember our dog ' Billv goat ' who once ate a hole >n his 
doghouse and must have been hit bv, a car at least sj\ times I 
remember being attacked by. the dog across the street Blaikie I 
remembei the neighbors bell high on the pole that supposed then 
basketball go,/ and how we would ring 'he bell and then mil from 
the angrv wasps ulm had made r then home I remembi r nding 
down the hill behind the house in a little red wagon and trashing in 
to the fence I remember climbing up on the silvei oiltank that sat 
just behind the house It supplied the fuel to our furnace but we 
were moie interested in listening to the hollow echo as we pounded 
its side 

1 remember school with its oiled hardwood floors and those big 
iron radiators that tanked all winter and melted uacons and 
sneakers 1 remembei hanging upside down on monkey. bai» and 
milk and Twinkles at break time I remember getting spanked bv the 
teacher for touching too manv straws in the kmc h line I lememhei 
catching a big ted salamander ami taking him to school when- he 
lived most of the year in a large mayonnaise jar on the bookshelf I 
remember how frightened I was when I lost the buttons fiom ins. 
shirt in a scuffle during P And I II never forget having to walk 
down the back steps after school everyday to meet ins, little bmthei 
and look for my grand mother's station wagon 

I remember staying with my grandmother She was our refuge 
until mom and clad returned home from work I'll always remember 
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Family visit to Washington, D.C August 1971. L R: 
Uncle Lucion Marcum, Congressman Jimmy Quillen, Gene 
Feathers and his children Greg» Wes and Tony. Lucion lias 
passed away, but Congressman Quillen is still East Ten- 
nessee's representative, Gene still works at Mead Paper in 
Kingsport, Greg is married and about to become a father, 
Wes is a Senior at Fas* Tennessee State University and Tony 
is a graduate assistant in art education at ETSU. 



hei vegetable beef stew on sold snowy, davs and the two large tin 
tans hidden in hei kits hen s ahinet (Oils' was foi *. < .okies the « »thei 
foi potato t hips ) I lemember the (iu.*dmg / tg/tf was always on in 
the afternoon I iemeuiber ms. graiuifatliei s woikshop hidden in 
the basement and the manv times I dug thiough his toi >l s best foi 
nails needed for the treehoiises we weie building in the woods 
behind the house I remembei my. unt le's loom w ith stacks of / / ( >t 
/v> 1 inaga/ines and plastic mouel cars I remember the Suiulav 
nigni gospel singings hosted bv mv grandparents and accom 
panied bv mv m<»ther on the piano 

I remembei wami'ng tn front of an electru stove on told mori 
ings and king in fiont of a humming elt J i trie fan on balmv nights 1 
lememhei watching (>///iguu s Muud and eating in the <.ai at 
McDona'ds were both special treat*. I lememhei vacations at the 
beai li ausl tamping m mv ijiund parents tent I still envision a 
gold bitvtle with high rise handle bais end a license plate with mv 
name on it dangling from the back of a banana seat 

I don t lemember feeling lonely oi sat! or thinking that we weie 
nth or poor Looking back I don t think I ever leali/ed that theie 
was a world outside of Lvnn Ciaiden lennessee 1 was busy fisjur 
ing out multiplication and racing mv brothels 

1 do remember it was easv 
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Growing Up In 
Washington, County 
Tennessee 

Now and Then 

Alina Oxendine 

Alma Oxendme is 11 tours old and a sixth grader at Stratum 
Elementary School in Johnson City Her great grandmother Pour.' 
Jackson was born m 1^03 near Jonesboroiujh the oldest of seven 
children Mrs Jackson ha 'jeen a seamstress a pri>/ess« i nal 1 u» *k 
a wife, a mother a matriarch 

Recently, her granddaughter Jill Oxendine and great 
granddaughter Alma interviewed her m her hmesburough home 
They have noticed that growing up :n East Vennessee has changed 
a bit 
ALINA 

On school days. I gtt up at 6 30 a m I gel up. get dressed and 
eat breakfast with my Dad Mom's still m bed with mv younger 
sister 1 have lo walk about one \ luck tu the bus stop with my little 
sister We always sit about the third seat back As the bus fills up. 
the louder and worse it gets When we get to school. 1 nervuuslv 
enter the building, hoping I have everything The day p^ses quick 
ly, but is very hectic There is a tight schedule to fellow I have fiv e 
teachers for differe.it subjects and change rooms five times during 
the day Then there's P E . library, band practice, and music too 
PEARL 

My mama always cooked breakfast She made biscuits, fried 
meat and gravy And she checked us to see that we was clean, then 
we had to walk to school, sometimes long distances When 1 was 
in high school. I rode the horse to school sometimes, when they 
wasn't using the horse now we didn't have tablets and notebooks 
and all We each had a «late we wrote on the slate and had little 
erasers Later, we went to a big old white school building in Bulls 
Gap It had a big. black round pot belly stove They carried water in 
a bucket to school with a dipper Everybody drunk out of that one 
dipper Just remember this now that back in my school clay, we 
didn't have no inside toilets, we didn't have no water and our 
mother washed on a board and always kept us clean 
ALINA 

My dad is the product assurance manager for a big. missile plant 
in Bristol, Tennessee We have never moved because of Dad s job 
but we mc ved once because of other things I was nine vears old at 
the time Sometimes I babysit my sister when mum s working or mv 
parents are not home I only have one sister but I think one is 
enough' 
PEARL 

My father was a railroad man He worked for the Southern 
Railway System My Daddy moved around and we had tu gu 
wherever he went After I got up to be a pretty good sized girl 
everytime one of the children w \s sick and mv mamma needed 
me. she'd keep me at home to help her work She had a baby ui 
two while I was in high school I'd stay and cook and take care of 
things I was the oldest of seven Charlie was the voungest learned 
him around the many of a time 
ALINA 

When I was younger I remember playing "hand games" at lunch 
time We liked to chase each uther on the playground and turn 
q "ips Sometimes we played a game called Red Rover But now that 
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Im older I plav board games end s around and talk with mv 

friends 

PEARL 

At si hool wed plav hall I < uuki run lil»e a hani We plaved hide 
and seek and Up Im/ where v«>u put a marble "iiuler v,our hand 
and everyone had to guess whore the marble was 
ALINA 

When I was little mv tnencls and I would go and plav in a wood 
ed area known as "the dirt trail We liked to make plav forts pick 
wild raspberries and ilimb trees In the summei we would sell 
drinks siu h as lemonade Lots of people would stop and buv them 
on their wav to the swimming pool up the street And t 1 .• drinks 
were really cheap Once we even sold brownies and cookies and 
then went to the skating rink with the monev that we earned 
PEARL 

I uidn 1 hav anv hobbies when I was a voung girl because I 
alwavs had *o work But I remember something about an old lady 
who I ^d next door to us She had a porch that came around She 
had her vsome clothes that she was mendn g. patching And she 
had a little snutf box sitting right down next to the post with a little 
brush in it I told Cora (little sis f er) Let s get us a little dip of snuff 
while she's gone 

And we went and go! a dip of snuff out of that little tin box Well, 
we didn t like it We spit it out and we run and got us some water tu 
wash it out of our mouths And honev . it made us so sick, as sick as 
a dog 1 never have took another dip of snuff or smoked a cigarette 
ALINA 

Bv anting this article I gut to know mv great grandmother a lot 
belt 'i I learned that even though the environments we grew up in 
were u*rv different we are still alike in manv ways When I visit my 
great grandmother. I enjov being in her presence and I admire her 
cooking 




Delhe Norton on her porch with her granddaughter, 
Glena, Sodom, North Carolina. 
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Children at Play 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
1945-1950 



Marilou Awiakta 



"Can vou comi 1 out } A tree s dow n *n the woods' A big « »ne' The 
storm lost night must ve done if Wuwv nggleu from one bare fun! 
to the other on the porch steps of out B Iiduh' which were griddle 
hot in the 5 Julv, sun "It's the biggest tree um u 1 ever scon goes 
from one side of the hollow to the other' Let's w ilk the loij 

"I have to ask Mama ' 

Since she was nearby in the kite fun Mama asked fii-a. Have 
you finished your chores Munlou made your bed run the 
vacuum dusted } 

"Yes, ma'am AH but the dusting 

"Mm " It sounded like no ' but she was smilniy probable 
thinking of tunes she'd to' ' me about when she was ten v. eats old 
and plaved in trees I guess the dusting tan wait she said (m 
on out 

Out 1 Out' Out' The place to be Children m the neighborhood of 
South 'Iampa Lone (and thete were do/ens of us) placed out as 
much as possible and where the whim took us tree studded 
yards, unpaved streets deep woods Mama said sometimes we 
looked like schools of fish swimming around 

As I bolted through the back door she calh'd. "Remembet dares 
go first The words tied onto me like ribbons on mv lonu biai k 
braids, bumping gently against the back of mv mind us Wavne and I 
ran through my vard then bv the S middle - 1 oust- Our feet were 
summer tough so we hard] v. faltered as we crossed the grave! 
packed dirt of Tabur Road otk! made our wav, down the rough path 
where the woods began to the boardwalk uist below the lip of the 
hollow A different world here shadowed cool alive with rustle 
twitter, hum and tlu succulent odor of rnoist loam citul gtoW'iie< 
leaves I-roni the direction of the tree we heard shouts and 
laughter 

"Wavne do you think am. hodv. s walked the log vet *' 
"Bet not too high si aa 

The boardwalk carried the sound of our running fee < ah^ad of 
us. and a girl's voice rang out. He v Call Somehodv. s u>min 1 
We arrived And stooped shoit 

The tree was awesome Its trunk immense and straight, reuc Ik d 
across the "V" of the hollow perhaps 20 feet high ovei the 
deepest part On the fur side the wide. heavy limbs hud taken 
smaller trees with them as thev crashed down Here and there u 
branch shook where some of oui friends were exploring the 
damage On the near side, where we stood cvas a crater smelling 
of deep earth the biggest hole I'd ever seen Upended at its ,-dge 
was the tree's vast wheel of jagged roots Finger wide at the rim 
the roots became mou and mor t > sturdy toward the tenter wh 're 
the great taproot which ha' 1 held on longest and snapped of! 
clean - stuck straight out fur ahuut four fee t. showing its might 
Yet, the wind, which we had never >een, had been strong i And 
the tree, though felled was still alive and would be weeks in dvmg 
The mystery of it all was irresistible 

Down in the crater, Janice and her cousin Lmda. stopped rum 
maging long enough to shuut hello And Freddie, who had v-en 
tured a little way out on the trunk, jumped down and said to me, I 
dars vou to walk it!" 



1 gauged the danger of the tree Skiwk puDtng the end i>! mv. 
hra.d through mv hund 1 weighed the advantages of being the first 
to walk with tiie possibihtv ol tailing off 

I looked back at Freddie and ^uul Dares go first 

Freddie shook his head 

But Wavne tumped onto the trunk near the base The most wirv 
and agile of us all he could have climbed the tree even it it had 
been upright He moved around getting the feel ' of the log Fred 
die veiled 'Wuvne's gonna walk it r 

hieads popped up through the fallen branches two bovs and a 
girl began e limbing down Out of sight someone wading in the 
creek tailed. Wait for me From further up the hollow came the 
■map of 'wigs as othei kids rushed toward the log When about lo 
of u^ had ranged ourselves below 't to watch, Wavne gripped the 
baik with his feet took his mark on the fallen branches lifted his 
aims lor balance and slowlv began to walk 

We held our breaths thinking with him .Sfeudi us lou 
go ''ti.de keep i'»ur i ws on f/ie munk the hujht'st part nou 
don t \»)k dou n s/emii don t imrn almost su/t keep go 

Ik made it 1 ' We hoi!er ed and cheered Above u^ Wav, in beat 
hi> ^ host and ijuve a Iur/un veil 

I hen Linda said shed tiv And I reddle said Me next 
We w I .led awuv most < >i the <ifte moon with the tree On the wav. 
ln»me thiee of us stopped bv Marv, rlean s house to plav on her 
n ipi ^wiug It was the host one m tiie neighborhood because it 
hung from a h<gh hmb had a sturdv knot on the end of it. and a 
wide ileuiing around it You could get a good running start and 
swing in a soatmg an without the ,.^k of braining vourseif on 
am »thet tree 

Ih* reif of the dav went as u-ual Suue most of our fathers 
work* d (jt the plants 'do-ng what thev weien t allowed to sav) and 
\'tt woi k at tlu same time ev er vone had slipper between r > M) and 
o 4(i tin n drfted out again most often to South Tampa Fane 
w*" h ■> a dead end find flat During twilight we placed Red 
Ro'.ei Citii k the Whip oi HopSiotch (When lire street w ^ 
hnai'v p ued we also nidi bicvi les and 'oiler skated) 

I ltde and Seek and Kick the Can'' were our favorite games 
titter d.aik when the woods ^ med to draw c losei to the small 
hou>e> bnng'ng the scent ot honecsuckle and street lights cast 
^oft white circles on the mad } Iidi and Sc'ek was fun but the 
piohlem was that those who were caught' weie likek to tell on 
those tu.ng to make home free In Kick the Can t}u 

c aughts w en* helpful In cause the c latter of tin set ev en. one free 
Wc 1 learned the w'sdom of mutual advantage and also of know 
tng vour adversary Having p!avc j d together so much we knew the 
wa\,s of anemic designated It who ranged fur who trie ked v< hi 
bv pretc i id; try to be out of sight who ' hugged the base ' I ac h of us 
created a strategy accordingly Scattering wide during the count 

when Its" eyes were closed we maneuvered back to the base, 
ueeping along the edge of the woods or around the houses, 
dulling from bush to tree Strutegv plus speed, silence and surprise 
were the keys to success 
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OUT Continued 



In I ranee m the mid 1%0 s when I was an interpreter for U S 
Air Eoree during tht* NATO withdrawal 1 would .ldtipt the sk<IU i d 
U\ir n ed ,n . the^e j ja m es t" p**wer p»»J»*'i"». w^ich ate Hide and 
Seek' and "Kick tiii' Ciin' on a grand si iik 1 t'\u'pi the stakes au' 
highei 

Another impoitant element of uu* sutnmei was going 
barefooted "School's out shoes off was oui motto around 
home (Chinch, downtown and othei public 01 formal places 
meant "shoes on ") \ rom the first of Mav the petsistent question to 
our parents was Can I go batefooted ; Some said yes nqht 
away Others like mine who were Appalachians of the old 
school " insisted 'Wait 'til the gi<<und warms up It's hot on top hut 
cold underneath It's not good foi vout hones >t II make you have 
rheumatism later in life 

Now I appreciate my parents' wisdom but at the tune I said 
Other kids are do>ng it " And the next dav asked again Tan I go 
barefooted 7 ' 

We children didn t need books to tell us "The earth is a living 
organism " We knew it through our feet and we wanted that c on 
nection as soon as possible Also, because we lived on the atomic 
frontier where change and flux swirled around us. we intuitively 
reached toward Mother Larth to help us fee! rooted grounded 
centered Mama suggested an even deeper meaning of going 
baiefooled which she said I would some dav understand 



MOTHER S ADVICE WHILE BANDAGING MY STUBBED I OE 

If vou go barefoot in the world 
you have to take bad stubs in stride 
or hide in shoes Be pluckv like an Indian ' 
that's* what my papa said to me 
And alwavs test the sjoms" of things 
briars mav lurk in dew drenched grass 
and jagged glass in heaps of leaves 
'I he toughest sole can't bear these 
without a wound 
Bale feet can't tease nature So 
choose your path with ware eyes 
and do likewise with humans too 
Be wary but run on 
Go barefoot and feel the |oy 
and when pain comes bind up your toe 
and go vour way again 
Bo pluckv like an Indian 

Good advice As children however we weren t often thinkmq of 
"deeper meanings We were concerned with ourselves and what 
to do next 

Our choices were governed not so much by seasons as by 
weather and availability of playmates Most friends came from the 
neighborhood which followed the contour of the hilltop North 
and South Tampa Lanes and the upper portions of 'Iuyior and 
"labor Roads Except for two flat tops the houses weie cemestoe^ 
- A s, B's. or D's and m every house were two or three c hildren 
(Oak Ridge had a young and very prolific population ) 

Aside from the atom Oak Ridge hod two things that made our 
childhood different from that of most children from other places 
One was the fence It encircled the whole area, dbout °4 square 
miles When I tell non Ruigers about it the barbed wire 
watchtowers and armed guards - they look worried ano say 
"Didn't you children feel oppressed ; '' 

^ I rom Xtuiinn Ap/>(j'(Ji h .1 U '« r« \1>mtit i i inMfim ^fi < t hi M ir li >u \\k i.ikt.i 
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We li n 1 1 1 1 1 I !<mgh win n I r»Miembei how free and sate we fc'l* 
U > loam at wnl W heie aie the i luldien ' Out and gone was a 

i v v .v .1 . i ^x i i * .ii 

lit Ml I. \V. IKil'^C (lllli'll^ wui IllUtlll n \/l t UUIH vv IKIU IU Ull 

them our geneial diu\ turn the woods in rKickson Square to 
tlu- movie oi aiouiut home But other than that nobody wor 
ned f veiyoneknew tha! to molest a child on government property 
Wtis a fedeial c ume The EBI would be after him fast Whether ot 
not this was feija/7i accurate it a as commonly believed to be. so it 
had the same effect 

Whic h brings to mind the sec ond dif fertile e in our Oak Ridye en 
uiMiiment I BI men We spotted them easily by their dark suits 
white shirts and neat ties usually blue and they were very polite 1 
mauV a iinqle ot out attitude toward them 

MONEY RUN ANSWER MIL DOOR 

Is it Euller Brush Jewel I ea 
oi the cleaner passing by* 
Oh no ma am its none of them 
it s just the EBI 

If theic was nothing else to do my younger lister Adele and I sat 
in the hung room with Mama while the EBI man asked her ques 
tioiis about the neighbors (A family could be moved out overnight 
for breaking security) Mama was always polite but non committal 
Once when Adele was about four years old. she was cuddled on 
Mama's lap sucking her thumb while the EBI man was asking the 
usual 'Do Mr and Mrs C talk a lot-* (meaning "Do they mention 
his wurk J ") Are they loud r " 

Adele took her thumb out of her mouth and said indignantly. 
She yells at hei children' ' In her mind this was grounds for arrest 

At Elm Grove Grammar School which was at the bottom of the 
hill we students had a favorite guessing game Who is the secret 
agent ; v We'd heard that the EBI had them in unlikely places and 
we decided that the one at our school was the* custodian, who 
ambled around the halls pushing his broom listening I wonder if 
he knew we thought he was a secret agent Or if he was 

At recess the playground offered a c reek a few swings and see 
\aws and a field 

On the surface the playground like our c luldhood seemed 
open unsophisticated carefree But hidden from the casual 
observer between the edge of the field and the sheared off side of a 
pin topped hill was I he Ditch deep roc ky and because of its 
use menac mg 

We wee living in the Cold War eia Since Oak Ridge was con 
sidered a prime target scientists had warned us of what could hap 
pen in an atomic attac k about the death light fireball and fall out 
S hool disastei drills were frequent At the blast of the horn 
more startling than the fire dull bell we lined up in the halls then 
hurtied tnrough the double doors and ran to "I he Ditch 

Huddled there, with our hands and bare knees pressed against 
sharp ro<. ks we waited for the 'All Clear to sound Eittle Kick gicg 
qled and punched each other But many of us Big Kids were silent 
fnued back into the terrible elite h at the edge o f our minds that we 
hied to keep our of out sight World War 11 Memories o* it jabbed 
us /'eon' Harbor U'cir U // Daddy /lure to an raid 

dtilis toNrovs dreaded fe/eqrunis U'e noj.'t fo inform \.ou 
/ruuiji s /rom radio und twit sree/s cjun«» fumifvrs fun^s men ciy 
mq c /n/c/ren (n,mq in rabhla Pachaa sunwrors laoktno iikv 
ske/i fons und u/imi's cj/uuia f/ie h\v that thr c nemu irus necrr 
hi ius? uivt the nc\t htlf I /ien / /,ros"jmu and cad o/ war 
ftttK'Vft Ot uas >t ' What >i > 

'All Clear'" "I he snen brought us scrambling out of I he Ditch 
(nit of bad memories Out 1 Out' Out' We recovered joy quickly. 

lb 



regrouped, flowed awav Sometimes loner> drifted otf shghtlv. 
disoriented, as if seeking direction 'Inn drifted back again We 
were children at piav We were also chidren who ilk*. 1 the iMilli 
quake goldfish" of Japan responded to the fust harmonic tiemots 
of an upheaval we felt but could not name the Atomic Age We 
were going to need all tlv lessons of our childhood especially 
"Keep your eves on the mark don't look down steady as vou 

go 

I did walk the log m the fullness of mv own time Months after the 
cjreat tree fell and I'd become well-acquainted with it I gripped the 
bark with mv feet took mv mark lifted mv. arms and walked the 
log alone 

As my lite cycled toward mv 14th yeai and pubeity 1 spent 
hours by myself, roaming the woods listening By that time the 
branches of the tree had mouldered the crater silted in the trunk 
settled lower m the hollow Washed clean, dried and tough the 
roots were my favorite part of the tree, the comforting part 1 felt the 
wind of change rising - in my own body and in Oak Ridge It was 
1950 The fence was down People with more means were moving 
out of the neighborhood to different parts of town Technology was 
gaining power The era of the atomic frontier and of my childhood 
was drawing to a close Although the change seemed good 
somewhere deep in my mind I was anxious sensing perhaps that 
one day the wind would reach gale force and threaten to topple me 
by loosening my roots One thing would save me The great 
taproot of my Cherokee Appalachian heritage would hold fast 

Th,> * v»\. filM cipfH.Uf.' .'1 Jh*t Au O.' K> <. f»i M. r fc . »Oi» /l -*.{< l*U l"7o \ il u i K 

Jirr Ou'i'-li C 1,-ldrcn > Mu^um Oa« KuV 0.ik K-iJm 1»m.*w* 1"v> 




National Guard weapons demonstration at a Vet Center picnic, 
.Tnhnson City, Tennessee, 1986. 
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The Flood 

Drema S. Redd 

The back yard of the house they shared with her Gran was the 
foot of a mountain not much good for playing The front yard 
stretched from the porch to the bank of the creek, with a higher 
bank on the other side that the road was built on Across the road 
was another mountain Beth's favorite places to play were the 
woods on the other side of the road and the creek But her mother 
worried about copperheads m the summertime, so she played m 
the yard, mostly, especially since her fifth birthday had come that 
summer, and with it a new swtngset from her Gran 

Halloween was over, most of the candy had been eaten, and it 
was too cold to play outside Beth was staling out of the window at 
the ram There were no more leaves on the trees, and she could 
jee into the wood where she liked to play It had been raining for a 
long time and the cieek was now m the yard The peonies at the 
edge of the creek bank were covered by the rising water She 
couldn't remember the last time she had been able to play on her 
swingset it was dark even in the daytime and all she could do was 
stay indoors and watch cartoons or play with her dolls and her little 
sister. Nancy She was tired of all the rain, tired of playing indoors 
She wanted something to happen 

Mommy, is it flooding at Mamaw's too'" Beth's mother sat m 
an armchair. Nancy, who wasn't even two, was on Mommy's fat 
lap, sucking her fingers 

'No, there's no creek at Mamaw's ' Mamaw lived downtown 
There were no woods, but she did have a big yard with trees in it 
They were going to spend the night there 

The front door opened and her Daddy came in, dripping wet 
"We ought to get out of here before the bridge goes Get the kids 
packed, Jean me. and we'll head for your mother's I parked the car 
down at the head of the hollow Where's Ernie 9 " 

Daddy stomped through the house looking for his cousin Ernie 
He was m the bathroom shaving Mommy went to the girls' room 
and began rummaging through some Hraweis Gran came in from 
the kitchen and stood by the wine ow 

Loid Lord what a mess, ' she said We could build an ark and 
float out. like Noah did right Nancv 7 ' C in picked Nancy up like a 
rag doll and sat clown with her 

Were going to Mamaw's befoie the budge gues out, Daddy 
said Beth bounced up and down on the couc h in front of the win 
dow as she watched the rainchops beat into the rising water It was 
in the middle of the vard now . and mov ing vciy fast like rivers do 
She couldn t wait to go outside and be part of the flood She 
wondered what was taking them so long 

' 'I ell her I said Hello Gran said And <,ou stop hopping on that 
couch 

Beth stopped hopping and just rocked back and foith a little on 
her knees ' Ain't vou gonna go** 

Daddy came in then followed by Lnne who had patches of 
shaving cream still on his fate Of couise she s going ' Daddy 
said The water's almost up to the porch steps now, and ain't hkebv 
to stop soon That old budge is going to wash out then you'll never 
get out of here " 

'I am t going nowhere I his is mv house I worked and slaved for, 
and if it goes. I go with it ' Gran got up and got her large black 
sweater fiom the living loom i lo^et ami wrapped it around Nancy 
Beth hopped off the couch and took the coat Gran handed her 
Just then, Mommy came out of trie bedroom with a little suitcase 
Beth moved out of her way, in case a smack was coming Her 
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Mommv'stummvwiis as round as a big ball ami Beth oiueaskt d I 
that's where the new babe was Her mother looked at hei shaipn 

'Vtl^l ,»»*^ i 1 *v I > « » J » ] , • • -1 « < t ,1 n 

wi.v. Jinciviwvi iili uKi mm -jui\.i in u in <isf\ C|eu suons JlKe I'M. O 

hadn't mentioned it again but she knew there was e. bak mming 
because thev had told hoi that and the onk place it could be was n 
her Mommy's fattening tummv She went to stand bv the dum sn 
she could be the first one out 

"Get the kids Ernie and I II help Jeanrwe Mom are vou sme 
you don t want to go with u^ Her daddv, knew as well as she did 
tnat there was no use arguing with her Gran Shed do as she 
pleased , now as alw ays Mnmmi w as helping hei into the e < >at s! ie 
put the hood up When she turned around Beth pushed it <-tf 
again 

"III be here when vou get back the Lord will'n said (iian She 
turned on 'he IV "At least the electric am t out I can wauh I .1 
Sullivan 

Ernie said "She knows what she s dom Lail S seen floods up 
here before, and so have you Fins house am t goin nowhere but 
if ynu want to get the kids and Jeanme out of here the V y. >u: 
business III be back after I help load 'em m the car Gran Lime 
picked Beth up in one arm and Nancv in the other He had a little 
glob of shaving cream in his ear and smeiled funnv Beth wished 
her Da^ J !v would carry her instead She had nevei liked Lrme 
much one day that summer in the bad heat, she watched Kmr 
and her daddy tutting weeds on the hilUnJe behind the house 
Ernie wis dripping sweat and mad ai everybody When she asked >f 
she could cut too he told her if she didn't quit hanging around 
there he'd cut her head off and throw it in her fa, c It had taken her 
days to figure that out, and she o'.en had a nightmare about it She 
wasn't any too happy about being carried out by him 

Ernie followed her Daddy and mother out onto the dark porch 
The water was rushing through the yard and there was a loud roar 
coming from every direction at once Suddenly the porch was 
urrgbi orange and beyond « only brown and black swirls Gran had 
turned on the porch light It had stopped raining and she heaid her 
Daddy shout that the watt r should start going back down .ovv 
Daddy held Mommy's arm and helped tier down the steps holding 
the small suitcase over his head to keep it from getting wet There 
were four steps to the yard, and the water was now up to the third 
one As her Mommy stepped into the water, one of her shoes 
floated off her foot and swirled downstream Her mother squealed, 
then giggled, 'Never liked those shoes much anyway " Beth heard 
her shout over the roar Beth could see daik shapes floating by 
them -- garbage, mostly, and now and then a kid s toy oi a garbage 
can The wind was blowing her hair around her face and the bare 
trees on the hillside looked like giants dancing 

Ernie said to hold on tight, and stepped carefully down the steps 
and into the water Beth looked back and waved to Gran, who was 
watching them from the doorway Nancy started crying Slowly, 
they waded across the rickety driveway bridge, the link from their 
yard to the road, though they could barely see it for the water Belli 
could feel it shaking and wondered what it would be like for the 
bridge to break and send them downstream in the cold water 
Would Ernie still hold on to her 9 She couldn't swim, but she wasn t 
afraid It would be like riding a roller coaster at the carnival Nancy 
was squirming in Frnie's other arm He stumbled and said a word 
Beth would have been slapped for "Hush up," Ernie growled, 
'and stay still, Nancy Jean We're almost there " 

The neighbor's car was parked in the road, it wasn't flooded 
because it was higher up than the yards in the hollow The neighbor 
said to get in, he'd drive them to the head of the hollow where their 
car was parked They got in. Mommy and the girls, but Daddy and 
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I ruie s,!!tl the^ d waH» to the c <ji ami wai in M up I iu neiqhboi was 
waitinq for h i s wife I hiA s^t .md shivered in the drv, cat peennq 
uui mi to the bid*. kuesN a; fiie hnqhtk sst n- use that tier Uian ret used 
t> i leave She had shut the front dooi and Beth i ouid see trie blue 
1 ght • >f the 'I V through the < >pen e uttaius Beth snuggled down into 
the- scat and pu. her thumb mi her mouth I he neighbor s wife was 
taking o long time and Beth was growing deepv As if from far 
awav Beth heard Mommv sav. I here qoe> the swmgset 

Naiuc was eivmg hardei and Beth pushed past her to »he win- 
dow for a better look She watched as hei swmgset lifted from its 
place tti the front vard swav.ee! then tipned over with a soundless 
splash and floated away to the Kanawha Ruer with the neighbors 
garbage and her Mommv s shoe 

Now it was Bi'Mi who was e.rving Mv swing' she 1 screeched, 
Mommv, go get mv, swing' She starred to open the car door, but 
her mother held her back 

I here s not i thing we can do about it Mommv said It's 
gone and vm 11 just have to do without 

But I want my swingset Beth subbed barek able to get her 
breath from crvmg so hard 

We want a lot of things we can t have her mother said firmly 
Mavhe we can get vou another one next summer 

I don't want another one. I want that one 1 Beth screamed I 
hate the flood and I hate vou and all I want ,s my swmgset 1 

Beth was slammed against the door { v her mother s hand at the 
neck of her jack*** 

Don t vou talk to me like that her mother hissed her face close 
to Beth's in the dark car The roar of the flood outside sounded like 
her :her s voice, deadlv and c old You better get used to things 
be .aken from vou That's our life Tilings come and go there 
are things vou'll want but never have and there s nothing vou can 
do about it Now shut up " 
Beth's tears burned her face and taught her a lesson 




Mall, Johnson City, Tennessee, 1987. 
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Insights and Experience 

a talk with Eliot Wigginton 



Pauline Binkley Cheek 
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"i ai ik i !a«n 
of i method 
ev eedmglv. uhi'I' ' !i > av«>id m.ikiini qene 
loiuermnq AppaUl.v and 'Is people Viendip fuus ,s ^ , t 
ho i's^»s tepeatedk mi iK's L nHiitj fortuitous events mi his own !-V 
and he points out rhdt anv.one having unpen i upon the lives 
others must reckon vuth s U <.h variables a» regional differ* nun pei 
sonal k'sDiira's rind a< celer atmg i h mge 
In l l >hh as <» begmn ng teacher >ri 
Wigginton noted immediately the dif- 
ferences between his middle-class 
upbringing and the. 4 of local students 
Born in West Virginia and i eared in 
Athens, Georgia where h»s father was a 
university professor. Wigginton was ex 
posed to gardens, chickens and pecan 
orchards but lacked the wider range of 
experiences from ginseng collecting and 
bear hunting to automobile repair which 
tended to make his students more self- 
sufficient 

Equally marked are the generational 
differences which he now encounters "1 
know for a fact " he says 'that the vast 
majority of the hundred plus students I 
work with cannot define five percent of 
the hundred words on a worksheet I give 
them that lists traditional tools or artifacts 
-a 'qui/ on which their grandparents 
would score 100% and their parents 
75% Most cannot name a single Ap- 
palachian author or demonstrate the use 
of a tool or a skill or technique that their 
grandparents can It's a fact that they do 
not have a perceived Appalachian identi- 
ty " The identity they have comes, he 
Sc»><: from the particular peer group tn which they choose to 
belong 

Although wajy of making a value judgement W,gg. r -> n admits 
that "deep down inside 1 think kids now in terms of value systems 
aspirations, thoughtfulness, reflectiveness, tend to be shallower 
more superficial than the ones I worked with 20 years ago " Yet he 
is more optimistic today than he was in the 1960s when "10 and 
14 -year-olds were vanishing off the streets and there was so much 
LSD. acid rock, and anti-social, self-destructive behavior " The 
problem now. he claims, is two-fold (1) Young people have "ab 
solutely no grounding in anything stable- like who you are. what 
heritage you come from or what it leads to", and (2) "There is a 
basic acquisitiveness and greed that I've never seen before -not for 
the basic needs, they want stuff and they want it now Like Jack leg 
mountain kids driving new Camaros the instant they have their 
licenses " 

"One of the th ngs we've allowed to happen." lie continues "is 
the creation of a society where nothing lasts over six months a 
food fad, a relationship, a belief Unless we keep them from getting 
on a treadmill and being caught up in this constant flux we are cour 
tinq disaster If 1 were a parent of 12 to 15 year-olds I'd be in a state 




Eliot Wigginton 



nt confusion as t, , uhat to sat, and do Its t j tough tune As ex 
p'unatinti of tins des< pptton of the times Wiqqmton s c >ys I ihmk 
pet 'pie in this culture pr<>babk have less power than ever before ! 
i an t think of anv aspect of their external lives over which they have 
true control Its all controlled by government industries, media 
educational systems thev didn t cieate or endorse 

When passed to suggest solutions to the pioblem Wigginton 
savs ' There urc strategies I see a possil lity for Appalachian peo 
pie tu make some creative compromises with these outside forces 
and still retain big chunks of what they value 
about their culture Me hastens to add 
however, if Appalachian people elect the 
option of seeking compromise with the out- 
side world they must arrive at strategies only 
after raising such questions as Where do 
we get the money to survive ; 1o what extent 
are local people going to ov>n the means and 
the resources that produce money' ; lo what 
extent do people in this culture own the 
systems by which they produced Con- 
ceivably those entities that generate income 
could be owned by local people, but they 
usually aien't. 1 Wigginton observes At the 
moment the majoritv here are not actively 
looking at options and seeking means but are 
waiting for outside parties to come in and 
save them " 

Having chosen education as his way of 
addressing the future. Wigginton sees cs his 
challenge the same one set forth by 
Socrates since a lack of perspective is "part 
and parcel of being young, what we have to 
wrestle with as adults are ways to lift them 
out of themselves, get them up into the air to 
see where they came from the shape of the 
landscape " The next step is to devise 
strategies whereby those who think that they have nothing to offer 
will see, not only that they can contribute, but also that they have 
an obligation to add to the quality of life for others To be effective, 
the technique must be geared to local conditions ''I he important 
thing," he says, "is to place youth in situations in which they will get 
the message for themselves instead of having it given to them " 

Like all good educators Wigginton is continually refining his own 
technique which he devised cngmally as a means of giving his 
students something to write about Young people who were not in- 
terested in writing about anything reacted positively when put face 
to-face with an older person who had perspective and was nom 
judgmental Wigginton warns, however, that ,L if kids elevate the 
past to an exalted position they have missed the point Admittedly 
irritated when teachers subvert the process by stopping with a pro- 
duct a magazine. Wigginton emphasizes that the inter vie w is mere 
ly the entry point, a way of engaging the students' attention and 
getting them to look at what they had not seen before "It is one 
spot of color on what should become a quilt with color and 
pattern " The lesson is not complete until young people ask, "What 
does this information tell us about the future, the values we ought 
to carry around with us. those other cultures that we tend to 
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Insights Continued 

suspect 9 " 

"Presumably the future will be sanei Wqginqton s,iys ■{ we 
can help thorn develop teiat'onsiaps mat are mn supen'u ul 

Wjgginton maintains contact with a largo number of v outh m his 
program and several hundred of them ha\.o also been questioned 
by a ma ioi evaluator According to their responses the I o\fne 
method is valuable because it treats voung people with respe< t 
allows them to make mistakes without becoming failures ( md giv.es 
a sense of balance to life Almost all identified as a major ingredient 
the choice of commumtv as subject matter With the result that 
youth get the reinforcement derived fiom being invoked m what is 
widely perceived by the commumtv. ^s worth doing 

The lives of countless teachers Wiggmton finds are citcuni 
scribed by their feeling that they have no flexibility and choice that 
their state's essential skills list can be taught only in traditional ways 
In workshops, therefore he shows them that other strategics are 
not only fun but possible Then response, he notes is excitement 
for suddenly they are liberated seeing that the rest of their hv.es i s 
not going to be pinched off by a narrow dictatorial list of bits and 
pieces of academic trivia Lots of other methods include but go 
beyond, what thee are mandated to teach into some substance 
some real discussions and understandings " Also he demonstrates 
a number of teaching sttategies which he has found successful 

Currently Wiggmton is conducting summer workshops m three 
centers at Berea Georgia State and North Georgia college where 
he has experienced teachers examining curricular design and ( on 
sidermg ways we can look at a situation and get kids to look a\ big 
gei things Over the next four or five years he hopes to develop a 
network of teachers who w 11 continue to k am and tMcU ideas 
build'ng up a sense of energv in the region What he docs then 
depends upon the sua ess of the.se experiments I ^n • do it till 
I'm uist one person ' he says It it looks good if good thm^s seem 
to be happening then the work m eastern Kentuckv for example 
could provide a model to take to other parts of the country 

With characteristic care in suggesting provisos Wiggmton h.i^ik 
cautions I don't have some sort of global plan I m not gi >mg t< » he 
put in the position of saving all teachers should do th.s We re lust 
tinkering with a formula that seems to engage kids and still meet 
state requnements " 

This formula allows for cultural change f : or example oral 
history per so which he sees as a means of looking at what was 
happening at a certain place *md point in time and what that k d t<> 
■nav not be needed in 20oO as it is now to fill gaps m the records nf 
80 years ago With more data than ever before being recorded 
about the 1980s, Wiggmton says ' I can't think of much « «f anything 
that future historians will not be able to figure out from material be 
ing saved " Conversely he hopes oral nairatives ana h >urn<ils will 
always be important 'We will realk he in trouble if we to the 
point where w j believe that everv individual does not have a cluster 
of insights and experiences of value to share Drawing upon an mi 
digenous Appalachian culture however is onlv one of the hun 
dreds of ways to get youth wrestling with aspirations t md values 
"That's the trap people constantly fall into ' Wiggmton states em 
piratically "If teachers don't read Book II of Sometimes A Shawn; 
Moment they miss the whole point " 

Another cultural change affecting technique is more difficu't tr< 
anticipate "It may be a fact that the world we re creating now will 
prevent Appalachian kids from having the el >ice of staving in the 
mountains, it may be that when they're 4F> or SO thev uiH all be la 
ing in Atlanta " All we can do, therefore is to "hope that thev will 
carry enough of our culture with them to give them strength ami 
memories " 

cRJC 
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..from Golden Days 

Anna NW Murr Reams of Johnson Citv Tennessee is 
nicknamed Annie Oakley because she competes and wins at 
turkev shoots (At turkey shoots the competitors aim at targets 
not turkevs ) bhe was born in l c J0 L i in Telford. 'Iennessee 'in a 
log cabin about 10 miles from Davy Crockett s birthplace She 
was interviewed m 1980 by Car! Ingram an HTSU student who 
was attending Davy Crockett High School <it that time 

My mother and father always said 1 should have been a bov 
I used to go hunting with my older bothers and ^arrv the game 
When 1 became a teenager I started hunting and fishing mvself 
Mv mother went coonhunting when she was a girl, but she 
nevei did use a gun She would set traps to iatch email and rab 
hits i took my mother fishing to Watauga Lake when she was 
C M> years old- she died when she was 92 

Mv favorite pastime was hunting and still is Now that I h.ive 
a little age on me and been in failing health for the last few years 
1 don t get to go out over rugged terrain any more but I attend 
the local turkey shoots every opportunity I get This is whole I 
was pegged the name of Annie Oakley Last year I brought 
home 12 turkeys a pork lorn five hams and 52 pounds of 
meat This year. 1 have brought home seven turkeys seven 
hams and six pounds of cube steak I love guns which stems 
from mv upbringing I letnernber when the men m the family 
would take the muzzle loader (hog rifle) that was m, le in 
1M4 just like the gun Daniel Boone used i also have a 22 
i 'fie a lb gauge single and a lb gauge pump and a 12 gauge 
pump 
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Where Home Is The Ballad of 

on iv dot a ivdimiui hom*- h,-».. the Corey Brown 



Physical 
for my Son 



Tossing 
the Bouquet 

For Christmas 
When she wa ve 
She got a baby doll 

With lots of little bak t lothes to change 
And a bottle to drink and wet 
She walked straight out into the kiuhen 
Stepped down on the pedal 
That flipped up the lid on the garbage 
can. 

And threw the doll in 
She wanted a cowbov, suit 

In August 

When she was twentv five 
She went to South Carolina 
To swelter m pantv hos t - 
And a bridesmaid's dress 
In the wedding of a woman 
She didn't even like 
Right after the reception 
She stopped at a g,is stat'nn 
To change into jeans 
She saw a big trash barrel 
Full of used crankcase oil 
Tossed in her bridesmaid's flowers 
And smiled while they slowly sank 
Down through the duty oil 

-Pat Verhnlst 
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plumbei said 

I imnv how Id never thought * it as 
In "ne 

Home was down hi, the sp»mghouse 
where I trapped water dogs tn Prune 
Albeit c ans 

because I never renllv bel'eved 
thev. purified the water 

I iome w as in the barn 

v here on autumn dais 1 breathed 

curing tobacco and horse manure 

sweeter than the Evening in Pans < olocjne 

that hrnie Davenport gave me 

when lie drew my name at Chnstmas 

in seventh giade 

Home nas in th» tobarco patch 
wheie 1 wabbled mi black mud heels 
to fill another coal bucket with tobacco 
plants 

and laid them out in jxi^\t lows 
so Daddv, wouldnt scold 

It must be that some of that 
evening in the barnyard fragrana 
fastened itself to the upholsterv. 
of mi, Duncan Phvfe touch 

()i mav.be the tobavco pah h mud 
never quite bleached out 
of the laundrv 

Possiblv. waterdogs have spirits 
that peered up at the plumb 
from the water pipes 

Memories sit down to dust 
in mv, litth- brick rant fi 

Memories rise up in laughter 
loud enough to drown the traffic 
on the interstate in mv backyard 

Gretchen McGoskev 



A tale not for the weird or the weak 

A lever was pulled and a dumpster fell down 

And Corev would nevermore speak 

Corev 'was but an honest bright lad 
f le was tanned from his toes to his head 
A finei bov there was ne'er to be had 
But now poor Corev is dead 

Rogei the trashman was not a bad guy 
Ik was clothed head to foot all in green 
But when Corev s true love told Roger good 
bve 

Roger turned suddenly mean 

With rational thought set completely aside 
The weirdo went out in his truck 
I le intended to give Corev s true love a ride 
And from her. her good life to pluck 

I le closed on his target with speed of ga/elie 
I ie lifted his dumpier up high 
Corev s true love was tired and fell 
There was a strange gleam m his eye 

I hen Coiev stepped into the path of the 
truck 

He nsed his arms upward and said 
'I he weirdo must have |ii>t a little more 
pluck 

if he wishes to see my love dead*' 

The maniac stated, but surely you see. 
Your checks would all soon be cashed " 

There is nothing that I wouldn't do. ' said he 
And with those words Corey was mashed 

Corev was but an honest bright lad 
I le tanned from his toes to his head 
But he messed with a man who was clearly 

QUI IT. MAD 
And now poor Corev is dead 

-Dan Puckett 



..from Golden Days 



Florence Long Powell of Johnson City, was born in 1930 in Knoxvil 1 , She was inter- 
viewed by Fred Powell 

Home - "It was a two story brick house close to the University of Tennessee. Kncxville 
was a city made up of people connected with the University of Tennessee. TV A and later. 
Oak Ridge " 

Toys - ,l We had Indian servants who made us bows and arrows and Indian objects. Ser- 
vants made dolls, doll houses and outdoor toys " 

Home remedies - u My father was the first heart doctor in this area Therefore we did not 
have any home remedies in our house " 

Recipes - "All the fcod was prepared by servants who had the right to cook what they 
wanted This was a practice followed tor several generations " 
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I took vou to the c Imu todav 
Somewnere between school and dinner 
time. 

With my jaws tight mv fists clenched 
Until the lab tests came in hntles> white 
coats 

And punctured, a finger on vour gmbbv 
left hand 

And invited me into voui innei ear 
The otoscope bringing me breathless 
Into a chamber I had not before known 
And I was aware that vou having lived 
inside me 

Know somewhere more than 111 ever 

know about vou 
I found myself reaching 
When the technician with sterile and 

manicured fingers 
Finally washed off the slides m the 

stainless steel sink 
I wanted somehow to save vour blood 
tiaibata Smith 





\KVA (ttorks Progress Ad- 
ministration) nursery, laken b\ 
I euis Mine for the National 
Kt'siMich Project. 1936-37, 
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This young boy worked from 7:00 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m as a driver in Brown Mine, Brown, West 
Virginia. The photo was made by Lewis Hine in 
1908 for the National Child Labor Committee. 
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Soul Train Ride 



Judy Odom 



The summer Bonnie turned thuteen. her daikh took away her 
record player and threw all her Llvis 4^ s and LP's m the garbage 
can "Hi vis Freslev he niged "Greasy long ha it good fot 
nothing I don't want vou listening to that trash he sings It s lestless 
music Bound to make a vounj, girls heart deep-down 
dissat'sfied 

Bonnie cried, of course and locked herself inside her bedtoom 
where she spent the next two hours writing 20 angry pages m her 
diary Some day she resolved, shed find a place to live where 
she'd have all the restless music that she needed She would stay 
up late and drink beer and say damn and hell a lot and throw wild 
parties She would travel all round the world and learn t<; plav 
guitar and maybe start a rock band of her own One thing sure she 
wouldn't stay in Birmingham and settle down mtu a dull safe job the 
way her daddv had 

He drove a tram inside Republic Steel M>ii staved behind the 
big wire fence and didn't go from town to town The railroad tracks 
he traveled made a circle from the roundhouse through the plant 
and back again For 20 years since 1937 he had passed the 



fidgeted until lie set her on the ground 

She's (list like vou loin Real feisty No doubt who her daddy 
is. his buddies all agteed She loves that ol engine, dudd n she r 

Yessir boys her daddv nodded proudly She s her daddy's 
girl fie leached fot Bonnie s hand 

She smiled up at him ''I hat s right I'm mv cIkUIkj s girl " she 
said 

But now that she was 1 J being tailed her daddy's girl no longer 
pleased her Shared blood, she d decided didn t necessarily make 
people kin Mavbe she'd inherited her daddy's blue eyes and his 
thkk eyelashes but she didn't see the world the way he did 

Thev argued over Elvis and her hairstyle, over lipstick clothes, 
her friends the books -,he read "I he two of them hurled angry 
words like forked lightning at each other and Bonnie'* mother had 
to serve as lightning rod 

He loves vou precious ' she told Bon me Daddy wants to 
raise vou right is all You know he had to raise himself no mama 
and a shiftless rambling daddv who d disappear for months on end 
I tell vou it hurts my heart to think about your daddy's people 
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same blast furnances and slag piles every day 

At least he got to wear a red bandana and a railroad cap He 
could ve blown the whistle any time hv wanted Bonnie th< ught 
that might be fun Her daddv didn't like the whistle, though He 
said it had a lonesome sound When Bonnie asked how fast the 
tram would go he couldn't tell her "Open up the throttle and 
you'd ju-np the tracks " he said "You'd prob'ly turn the engine 
over If you wrecked, you'd spill hot pig iron everywhere 

Wh->n she. was little he had taken her out to Republic with him 
every payday Her mother always dressed her in a frilly Sunday 
pinafore Clinging to her daddy's hand she'd skipped along beside 
hirn to the commissary where he got his check cashed All the ladv 
clerks had bragged on her nice dress and curly hair Her ^h\\, let 
her have an orange crush and a five cent pack of Oreos The ( om 
missarv had a sp<cy smell like Christmas Bonnie loved the cheerful 
tapping noise her Sunday shoes made on the rough unpolished 
wooden floor 

Before they went back to the car, her daddv always took her bv 
the roundhouse and showed her off to any of his buddies vUio 
might be at work that day They'd lift her up inside the cab of a big 
locomotive, and she'd pretend that she was driving off alone on 
some exciting journey to Sleeping Beauty's castle or the [.and of 
Qi I ler daddy waved at her like she was really leaving, like he real 
ly meant to let her go But then, before her tram had time to get 
good started, lie would call her back again He'd help her down 
and hug he*- hard "Well, hey I missed vou baby * lu'd sa\. 
laughing "Idd'n this the finest part of any tram ride coming 
home 9 " 

"Daddy, it's not over." she wculd answer "fin not leudv to get 
off the train " She'd wriggle in his arms He field her too tight and 
the whiskers that had started sprouting since he shaved that morn 
ing scratched her cheek like tiny pins Mingled with cigar smoke, 
the aroma of his Mennen after shave was overpowering She 



pasyng him around the way they did - like he was some stray 
puppy dog You think about that Bonnie How d you like it 
growing up that way* Nobody loving you enough to keep you six 
months at a stretch or try to teach you nght from wrong ^ 

Bonnie scowled but didn't answer She couldn't say what she 
was thinking that living without rules or relatives sure sounded 
fine 

The third week in July the Ritz Theater downtown started show- 
ing F- 1 vis's new movie. "Loving You As soon as Bonnie's daddy 
saw the ad he put the Rit/ off limits So she convinced her best 
f i lend Marv Laura Iayloi they should sneak off to the Tuesday 
matinee Bonnie s daddy would be working and hei mother would 
be at her Tuesday- afternoon canasta party Bonnie figured she 
could make it back home with an hour to spate 

The girls got to the Kit/ without a problem and they had a satis 
fvmg afternoon They shared three i lershey bars and one tub of hoi 
buttered popcorn and they squealed at LI vis nil then throats were 
so>e Nobody guessed what they ha ' lone till three days later, 
when Bonnie s daddv overhenid hei telling Suve Bums the whole 
plot of tin 1 movie on the telephone 

He didn't scream and wave his amis around He didn t spank 
hei All he did was sentence hei without a trial to life in solitary till 

> started trusting her agum No going out to patties or a bail game 
on the weekends he told Bonnie sofMy No sitting with us in the 
living room to watch TV he said His voice was like the silence at 
the c enter of a hurricane You might as well bung me your radio ' 
he added "Looks like I m gon have to thtow it in the garbage too 
I can t iet you keep on listening to that filthy Llvis Presley You gon 
be stained too deep fot cleansing pretty soon Its hke my Aunt 
Velma always warned me You lav down with the dogs, you 
bound to catch some fleas 

Alone in her room aftei supper Bonnie heard hei dcKhi\j 
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laughing at Red Buttons on TV She wondered how long she t ould 
stand it being isolated hko the victim ut some humble disease 

Honestlv sho thought, I miyht as well have polio I wish I did I 
wish I hadn t U»t them give me tiiat ol Salk vaccine 

On*. IKIU <l yin tu mm. n /i il unit wiiih pK U llUiliy s> ^ v\<is 

Ic/ed or dcang Her daddv would be sum, then He J an i I mid 
her hand He'd rush out to the store and Kin, her all the I k-s 
records he could enrrv Me might cu'n get fici a brand new h, d 

If Ldv is heard about her suffering he would piob Iv call or come 
to see her That would be the ce'v least he d want to du fur sin h a 
brave an J I oval fan 

Bonnie started searching through her desk for station* iv hut 
nothing that she found was beautiful enough for wnt.ug ["his >n 
She was about to crc Fhen she remembered she wusnt dung 
anyhow 

To make herself fee! better she got out the Hv is pictures she kept 
hidden m an emptv Kutex box inside lu r closet She giggled to 
herself Her daddv never would look there She shuffled through 
the pictures Llvis with his mother and that fine pink Cadillac he 
bought her Llvis on the se* of Loving You The newest one 
she had showed Llvis at the mansion he d uM bought in Memphis 

Graceland what a pretty name 

Sometime late that night she woke up Lung in the dark si < 
thought about the trouble she was m I cii off in tlie still hot an she 
heard the whistle of a train Bonnie smiled citid vawned Shed 



the 1 ! happv, trav eltng so?ig 

I In nearest railroad tracks th:i r>o,niie kuc w of missed North 
Mc Hoi ia!d Sheet a few blot k> past the iinimr high She walked the 
distaiue in an hour I he lighted clock inside the windoc* of the 
! >i\u L>mi lnoinii, tuni 11 inn tuies .the 1 one i he pluc e was ioc Ked 
up tujht She put a quarter mi the coke mat h.ne it qdu her too 
much i hunqe 

Sniilmq Bonnie to< >k her dnnk out back and. >nt down in the 
shadow < f the building Anv. minute now a freight tram would 
come bv and Bonnie Pearson would be Memphis bound 

[ or an hour or more she sat and wattc^ I lien she heaid the 
whistle and the rattle of the wheels Hie led lights at the crossing 
signalled to her and the bells were ringing Hum,' Bonnie scram 
bled to her feet and lan An open gondola was passing She gtabb 
ed the third rung of its ladder with both hands and pulled herself 
aboard 

The best that she could tell shed hupped a slow freight rollinq 
westward If she had hit it lui kc, pretk soon the* tracks would angle 
noith toward Tennessee 

And if thev didnV Bonnie asked herself and laughed She didn't 
reallv care Some wav, or another she would get to Memphis 
sometime Right now,, all that mattered io her was to keep on 
trav ehng 

I he gondola had low sides that came to her shoulder Standing 
up she could see all the darkened houses and the trees and 




have to talk to Marc Laura Her daddv hadn't said slie couldn't use 
the phone 

Tm rea' sorrv I can t do it " Marc Laura said when Bonnie call 
ed her I mean girl cou know I want to It d he led! exciting I 
love Fiivis same as \,ou and well we are best friends and all But 
see I got mc tu.rlmg class tomorrow Bonnie How am 1 yon' be a 
majorette if 1 miss twirling class' ; \\m ever hear of anv, majorette 
that couldn't twirl baton''" she whined 

No I nevei did." admitted Bonnie Its okav 
1 11 do it by myself she thought and poked her lower lip out Let 
ol Mar v Laura stav at home and twirl that damn baton I don t need 
her along 

That night, soon as she could hear her daddv, snoring Bonnie 
got up quick and silent as a puKebeat She tiptoed to her desk and 
rummaged for the flashlight she had hidden in the b> ttom drawer 
By its cheery yellow beam, she tumbled clothes into the knap->ack 
she had used at Baptist Youth Camp back in June She put her 
Llvis pictures m on top and then her diarv 1 hen she strapped the 
knapsack tight Hurnedk she dieted in jeans a dark blue shut, 
and tennis shoes Around her neck, she tied a red bandana she had 
borrowed from her daddy's bureau drawer that afternoon 

She had 10 dollars and <sorne change that she'd been saving 
With the money safelc tucked into her pocket she went over to the 
window and unlatched the screen She left some footprints and a 
few crushed flowers in her mother s zinnia bed 

The neighborhood slept peaceful in the summer darkness All 
the houses had their curtains shut and every morning qlorvy on 
Miss Barker's trellis had closed up till dawn No lights burned except 
the street lamps They made soft bright circles on the pavement 
Bonnie stayed back in the shadows She padded through the grass 
as quiet as the rustle of a midnight wind The crickets were awake 

1 singing to her She matched the rhythm uf her footsteps to 
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shadows as thee drifted bv 

The steadv rocking of the tram was making Bonnie sleepv She 
slipped her knapsack off and set it on the grittv floor At least, she 
thought the gondola was emptv- You wouldnt rest much on a 
load of coal Bonnie yawned and stn he'd out with her knapsack 
for a pillow She could hear the tram wheels singing □ vis LI vis 
LI vis as she closed her eves 

Bonnie woke confused at dawn The tram had stopped A man 
in grease overalls was balanced on the la tide 1 ' veiling at her 'Get 
up girl he shouted What the hell vou thmk vou doing/ Who 
give cou permission to be sleeping in tins car J He turned around 
and motioned to somehodv Bonnie could 1 1 t see Ridd Hev 
Ru k' lie called (jet over here Look what I found 1 ' He swung 
himself into the cur grabbed Bonnie s arm and vanked her to her 
feet (km id thing 1 come along he growled Another couple 
minutes cou u been sleeping under 50 Ml tons of coal * He jerked 
his iliurnb over his shoulder Bon ''saw the c oal chute waiting for 
her down the line 

She i ubbed the sleen out of her eves and mumbled. What tow n 
is this J Vw._' r ed I get to J Memphis J Is this Memphis Tennessee 71 
"I he sun was rising on her right she notu ed Mavbe that meant she 
had traveled north all night 

I ord God doe' a deep voice bellowed Anothei man in 
overalls was standing on the ladder now He stared at Bonnie 
4 Jesus save us it's a little girl 

(erl or bov don't make no never mind Jo* grumbled Its a 
hobo Ru k And hoboes is against the law I here am t no flee rides 
on the L & N 

Wide awake now. Bonnie saw that -die was stianded m a freight 
yard at the edge of some big city In the distance, she could see tall 
buildings rising toward the sky Soniewheie close by. Llvis waited 
fur her on 'he steps of Graceland Once they heard her story. Rick 
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and Joe would Mirek haw* to Ie» r 

! iH»k I Ml ll.il t l hnhi. MMe! Bonn 0 stoi d tip talk 1 and ij.^i 

.lor Ivi sweetest srivu Hn't!i,n«i,s ^ h\ I m • n« th-* tie .jh* m.-m 
I was kidnapped ! ,wt mqft le^aped she -nipt. *ed s, e 
I U.s Presley I in husstrt Bennd hoi t\u k -!v m^ed h, » 

t'tHH'ls to OXi Use the Iv 

Well amhow she t!u -tight I neadv. am I he w.u I !« >w b s 
nius»( I sure ought to tv 

IllO^. kidnapped UK' toi Kills, »t. | she u»"! on A m.lloli 

dollars [ U is would ve paid ,t tin. exi opt I <\o\ awuv she »j! (i ik e< j 
^t Ruk and let nor bottom lip stmt tremhl Huk woukln \ uke to 
see her m 

loo had started choking like a man that had the whoopmg 
iouyh Hick hushed him with a bown Uell Miss Prosit ho 
spokt -olemn and respoittul Hate to toll i,(iii but uhi am t in 
Memphis You stili got a u,ns to 90 he said This horo is Atlanta 
dnrlm You in Atlanta nou We host walk on nvu to tlu offn e 
dont v.ou reckon' The ^ardmastet Mr Jenkins uo II ask him to 
rail uuir brother Llvis on fho telephone 

Mr Jon kins raised his evehrows Li \ her ^or^ hut ho smiled at 
Bonnie This young ladv s wore out hovs " ho said to Rick and 
Joe "She s covered head to foot m coal dust 1 bet she s hunyrv 
too Rick \.ou show her whore the bathroom is " he ordered Let 
her wash up mavbe change her clothes Joe. run buv this child 
some breakfast at the dm 01 Fell Virginia I said put it on my tab " 



W»!i tint nu'.ihs v, >u hi »i n to hi- a idinbn r 1 hiM It s mi blood 
it Lo U tlw daughter of s tU j ni.o, K t ,, u i p ,dded like 

!u > ! a ained :'v answet t . ,, pu,/!e \ m ( an wv! it what vu w.ll 

that musu u -ti Ken * has i,q But I bit J im, a-AeJ him voud 

f Pii<ult LOtn li.hldv. kni -Us tin soiifj 

N.'thnn Hoivm* aibuouii lauqli *\n N(>tim.da<M^ 1 doubt 
ho kno^s a«K s.irnjs at ah At least I newt In aid him *\uq one not 
>"H 1 I broti b< in 

Mi Vnkwi sht y, ha\r !- > ! ,t* n 1 au-fu! Bonnio Id 

sa^ um am t do'H' unu h !su n n«j to dtuhk the last touple 
veais 

At 12 KS ;ho offuo dooi sunny uido and Bonnie's daddy 
Meanied m hotter than ,1 locomotao s bo'k 1 LKis Preslev s sister 1 ' 
tie exploded Youi own name ami famik thov don t suit you 
am, mote ; 

Y»m know its not that DadiK F^onnie did her best to pacify 
him ' I m still pnnid to be a Pearson But I c an t stop loving Elvis 
It s Ins music That s what makes us km I m Elvis Preslev'^ ^'ster in 
nu soul She turned for help to the y^rd master Mr Jenkins here 

he said um'd undetstaml I le soul vou had to know the songs I 
ran away for. 'cause v t railroad man 

Her daddy clenched his fists His face was burning redder "Mr 
Jenkins was mistaken I le's a meddling interfeting fool " The words 
hissed out like steam escaping pressure 



He turned to Bonnie That okay uith uni Miss Pteslev- VVe' 11 1 all 
j. our brother after while I hope vou gut his private number honev 
Big star like he is so mom fans and everything without that 
private number ain't no operator m the world gon' put you 
through You know that don't vou little girl r ' 

Bonnie nodded, realizing shed been outmaneuvered "Could I 
have two chili dogs r ' she asked "And french fries 9 I'm about to 
starve Get me a large coke, please And if they have it. I might take 
a slice of lemon icebox pie 

When Daddy gets ahold of me she thought. I'll have to live on 
bread and water for a year or two I might as well eat hearty while I 
can 

After breakfast. Mr Jenkins made the phone call for her Bonnie 
gave him the right number, and she told him everything She had 
hoped her daddy might be working, but naturally, he'd stayed at 
home "We got the po lice searching for her now." he said "She's 
near 'bout run her mama crazy. Mr Jenkins What 9 Well.no I 
rather not speak to her I'm too mad You keep her there I'll come 
and get her quick as I can catch a train " 

The Golden Flyer made the trip from Birmingham the fastest 
That would be the train her daddy came on. Mr Jenkins said 
Count a taxi to the station and another taxi to the freight yard, and 
Bonnie could expect him about noon 

While she waited. Mr Jenkins told her. she could help him run 
the office He would show her how to switch a freight from track to 
track If she wanted :o. he'd even let her take a short ride on a 
locomotive Rick would be real glad to show her all the buttons and 
the gadgets in the cab 

'Thank you." Bonnie answered "I been knowing all about a 
locomotive since I was a baby almost," she said proudly 'Daddy 
showed me He's a locomotive engineer " 

"A locomotive engineer 9 Is that right 9 " Mr Jenkins chuckled 
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Mr Jenkins smiled at Bonnie He did what he could to calm her 
daddy down 'Just hold on. Mr Pearson, ho said ' Take it easy, 
now I know you're mad I know vou been real worried But fussing 
at this child won't help - the both of y all could stand to do some 
listening for a change " With one hand on her arm he guided 
Bonnie closer to her daddy 'She s your daughter. Mr Pearson I 
believe it's time you took her home " 

Bonnie and her daddy didn't say much to each other in the taxi 
She could tell he was still struggling to keep ca'm His lips were 
piessed together like two steel rails joined by welding Bonnie 
wondered if he'd ever talk to her again Maybe, she decided, life 
might run a little smoother if he didn't She leaned her head agamst 
the taxi window and listened to the tires hum 

Finally, they were settled in a pullman on the Golden Flyer, with 
Bonnie in the window seat to watch the view shed missed by 
traveling in the dark They passed hotels and parks and office 
buildings Blurred by speed and distance, everything that Bonnie 
saw looked beautiful and clean 

He* daddy cleared his throat, and Bonnie turned to face him 
Tm not denying that I was a rambler for awhile." he told her shyly 
"I rode the rails, you know I hopped a freight one night just l<ke 
you did I wadd'n running after anybody s music, though " 

He took a deep breath Bonnie leaned in closer to him She was 
listening hard "! didn't have no choice." he sa.u "I didn't have no 
choice abet the matter, really My Aunt Velma - I was staying 
with her then -- she kicked me out Said I was old enough to find a 
job. quit living off m / natives Hell, it was 1933 There wadd'n 
any jobs for grown men, let alone a kid who'd baiely turned 1 " 
'But what about your daddy r Bonnie asked "Your dad..y 
should've helped you " 

"My daddy wadd'n anywhere around." he shrugged "I couldn't 
count on him for anything And so I took off - hopped a freight like 
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I was saving i hoboed all around th> country It wadd n anv fun 
There vvadd'n no mi e Mi .Jenkinses anmnd to buv me c okes ami 
chili dogs ' he gunned In l l >o7 he continued 1 come smith 
again and lucked into thot locomotive engmceimq ioh out at 

• ,l r 4 ' 1 "^ ■ muwtiii iK SOlU t Mr) ( | |]1 cl t ' CHK1 It )<)1 I 

That spring S met vow mama I was glad to settle down i wanted 
to he in a faniiiv Bonnie Famik musii that s the finest musu 1 
know of It s steadv v oice-. blending in togethei niiikinjj o* e sweet 
peaceful song 

Me leaned his head back on the grav plush >eut aiui Hosed his 
eves "That Elvis Pieslev now well giri vou got to pick vou? 
music for yourself I reckon dust cause I m voui daddv that don t 
mean ! yet to pick the music that vou hear 

Mis face looked oldoi in the sunlight The wtmklcs underneath 
his eyes looked like a map of railioad hues Bonnie liad.it ever 
noticed them before and wished she hadn t seen them now Softlv 
hoping that he wouldn't heat bet she hooked hei mde^ fmgei 
thiough the loop and pulled the window shade 

Elvis Preslev Graceland all those prettv places (nit the win 
dow thev were calling to her with their music She would see 
them all one dav and listen to their songs She had a lot of time 

"I love vou Dadck ' Bonnie whispered and pressed hei c heek 
against his arm 

Another hour or two and thev'd be home in Birmingham Their 
traveling together would be over soon But for a little while here on 
the Golden Rver thev, weie moving hke one pirson to t*v music 
that the train v -heels made 



from Golden Days 



Alfred Dana Bowman of Johnson City, Tennessee, was 
born in 1909 tn Butler (the town that was covered with water by 
the TV A in the making of Lake Watauga m 1949) He was inter 
viewed by Rebecca I Bright of Jonesborough 

Home - ,l He had his own room with a f'replace in it, a very 
comfortable place to live It was a country house of eight rooms 
which he said was a pretty good size back in that day and time 
It was a dandy house 

Home town ■ "Everything in the world almost It was out in 
the country and about the only place we had to gang up was at 
the old country store and after everybody got out of the corm 
field long enough they all went to the country store and told 
jokes Everybody would carry their rifles with them and shoot 
snakes, that's when I was a boy 4 * 

Events - "The biggest thing we had was related to the church 
It was our church association wh ;h lasted three days And 
every time there was a fifth Sunday in a month there would 
always be some church have a fifth Sunday meeting and 
everybody would gather up and take dinner and put it on the 
ground and have the best time ever was That was our entertaim 
ment, having dinner at the church ground We didn't have 
anything else. Everybody had a good time " 

This ts an excerpt from one of the Golden Days oral history projects f ui mure 
information turn to page 37 
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Zealots for 
Children 



Pat Arnow 

Its a imtional piohlem the same evervwh.'U Chiluicn are 
abused childs en au neglected 

I h»'te .ue no easv solutions bin hulith Memmond an ussou. w 
piofesvJi of suuuioqv at fast Fennessee Stut« i University, h \-> 
st irted a ptogiam that tackles one aspec * of the. nioblem 

Dr Hammond is an energetic enthusiast'* woman m hei v JOs p 
hei lap her equailv eii'husiastK and enctgetic one and a half veai 
old son Matthew plavs wth a nearhv tvpewntei When he squirms 
to be free his mothei k-is him slide down and lie toddles con 
fidentlv avvav "I his cheetful fumilv interaction is quite a c ontiast to 
the subject undei disc usm< >n I lammond is desc nbtnq how a case of 
( hild abuse oi neglec t winds its wav throi gh the social set vice and 
i ■ Jit si/stem 

She is telling how until a few vearsa<}o w hen a case ended up in 
acourtioom the vou e speaking in th*- i h;id s best mteiest was an 
attomev vvho was appointed quarduii ad litem bv the mdqe 
Usual)' the a'tornev who icceived a token fee foi this service 
spent just a few minutes before the hearing review mg the case and 
getting advue from the child s social servue workei I lie attomev 
was then expected to make a recommendation in the best interest 
of the child 

Gloria Samuels an attomev with a I egul Services of Upper Kast 
lennessee brought the 'ssue to Hammond's attention Samuels 
w<,s seeinq tliat the- problems m these cases were bigger than most 
law ve's could handle Attorneys make a living bv selling tune and 
these' cases are verv time Consuming ' she explains 

Hammond volunteered to take over the guardian ad litem 
position in a uiv m Union Countv In this role she could speak 
with ihe familv social workers the school and the child Bv team 
ing as nun h as possible about the case she could make sure that the 
child would be pUed in the best possible situation She found tl at 
her involvement was meaningful, so she took on another case and 
lecruited people in hei department and othu friends to do the 
some kind of w ork 

Ihe volunteers involwment was so effective that Hammond 
l< >oked into developing a fonrial program I fiat is when > he found 
that an organization with the structure she had in mind had re< ently 
come into existence Her idea was one whose time had come <ill 
over the countrv CASA (Court Appointed Special Advocates) had 
205 chapters in 43 states With a statt up gtant from the federal 
government and support from the university and the Ceutet oi Ap 
palachian Studies and Services a CASA program serving Unicoi, 
Washington and Sullivan Counties opened offices at blSU in aulv 
of I l )85 

Now, wth a full tune coordmatoi, Debbie Watson and financial 
suppoit from the local Junioi League and the State of Tennessee, 
the piogram has become a vital seivic e in neglect and abuse' c ases 
Watson knows the ins and outs of the court svstem because she 
spent six yeais as a legal senetary in Bristol 

'I he abuse cases she and Hammond detdil are complicated and 
sad They shdre some facts from cases in the area A mother is a 
prostitute and drug abuser An 18-month old infant's rectum is 
seriously inflamed, probably from the sexual abuse of a I2-year-old 
boy who wa 3 her baby sitter A young girl has a sexually transmitted 
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disease that was probably given to her bv hei stepfather 

Neglect is far more prevalent than abuse howevei making up 
approximately 80% of ail ea^es that come to the attention of 
officials all over the country, not |u>t in thi^ region Hammond 
defines neglect as a "failure to provide basic clothing shelter food 
and nurturance to a child If children don't get those things then 
their rights are being v. lolated " She and Debbie Watson recite some 
things they've seen in neglect cases A 14 vear old girl has gingiv itis 
and her teeth arc falling out A bright child flunks a giade because 
his mother doesn t send him to school regularly A' the last nvnute 
a mother changes her mind about moving but she lias already hat! 
the power boaid switch the electricity to the new plac c She and her 
children spend a cold winter night in an unheated house A babv is 
bitten from head to toe bv insects while sleeping on a hillside She 
was left there because het teenaged mother has an assignation with 
a lover 

Hammond emphasizes, For a child to be removed from the 
home, something real serious has to be going on " In three out of 
four cases the child does end up back in the home 

'Our goal is to reunite the family if there s any way at all that 
family can be reunited ' says Watson "We work with oui com 
munity resources -with rehabilitation programs, counseling " 

Even in the most severe cases, remov ing a child from the home is 
difficult, says Hammond It's a very painful process to take a child 
from natural parents, even parents who are abusive The children 
will cty to be with their patents who just beat 'em with a hose " 

iMost parents of neglected or abused children have a problem 
with alcohol or drugs or both tthough aleohul problems fa r 
outweigh other kinds of drug problems) And, if a parent was 
abused as a child, he or she is likely to become an abuser 

Unfortunately abuse and neglect affect all regions of the country 
and all socioeconomic groups "There s a stereotype that Ap 
palachia reeks with sexual abuse and physical abus«> and I really 
don't think so I don't think we have a unique prob'em Family 
violence affects all social classes and all subcultures says Ham 
mom] 

In fact Hammond thinks that the strong extended fa. v »li«^ that 
characterize this region are a real strength for the children in these 
cases "We are almost always able to find a relativ e as a resi mu e so 
we don't have to put a child in foster tare " 

Older children are the greatest challenge People like to work 
with babies but there aren t that many of those Its real easy to 
place a three month old baby but try plating a \'Z vear old who 
has set his parent's ear on fire says Hammond 

A recent Tennessee law thai channels those who are known as 
unruly children into the soda' serwee system rather than rhiough 
the corrections system has increased the number of older children 
who need help Hammond thinks the law has the right idea Kids 
that are violent kids that commit (uvenile delinquent at ts often 
'law a history of abuse arid ncglec t 1 )< > you punish them further by 
1< k king them away > Oi do you tu at them as kids cv ho have het n 
abused or neglected and need sen'- ,'s ; 

The CASA program is n< >t c^i — oed at pre sent t< > take on all the 
unruhes but theie are plans to expand to nulude these older 
t hildren A prog»am to represeiil the c hildu'n t if div < >un»' pan nts 
in custody battles is also i>« derway 

Volunteers hav c not been hard to iec ruit "I hey ti ic kle m and so 
do our cases." says Hammond Since the program began CASA 
has advocated m 217 (ases 

We tram laypeople. housewives professional people says 
Watson "Aft' r we are appointed by the judge oin voluuteeis do an 
extensive home investigation of the allegations I hey talk to 
parents, schoolteachers, neighbors pastors anybody that has any 
contact with this family that would know what the situation is they 



go out and talk to them 1 hey aie the child s voice in court They 
an» the* nidge s eyes 

f dch volunteer advocate takes on a single case at a tune After 
the i dse litis been through the court the advocate continues to 
monitor the ca-»c uut.l the child < home is secure' and permanent 

I he juvenile ludges have been happy to ha» e the CASA ad 
Ujc tites to appoii it 1 his ser v ic e is prov ided to the c ourt for free 
explains Hammond Here youvc got zealots for children cac h 
volunteer working one on one with a case Who else is going to 
bother } 



/or more information aboitt r/?e Court Appointed Special 
Adulate {( % ASA) program uilJ I \ blue Watson at 
bit 92<) 4370 

To report suspected chiLl abase or ueg/e< t call i<>u hnal 
State Department of Ibinum Sendees 

I\uents Aiionimous /ie//xs families u/io tuwl support refer 
tals or infot niation f/iei, hu"e a toll free liotlme at 
I 800 3r>b 6767 (for /VnnesseeJ 
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Changes 
in their 
Lives 

Pat Arnow 

When David and Kave Pudd brought their newborn son home 
from the hospital two and a half years ago thev knew, something 
was wrong Jeremy had seizures and just did not 
respond the way other infants did The Neon, Kentucky couple 
took their baby to a specialist in Johnson City The doctor painted a 
bleak picture "He was so blunt The way he talked we could have 
spent all the money in the world and we couldn't have helped him 
He told us that we should concentrate on oui two other kids suvs 
Kaye Rudd 

Thev. saw nowhere to turn in Eastern Kentucky Thev knew there 
mu t be other handicapped children there but thev run or saw 
them And there certainly were no programs for handicapped 
babies For older children there was a reading program at the 
Fleming Neon school, but no other special facilities existed 

The Rudds felt that there was something they could be doing to 
help their son learn and they sensed that the sooner thev began 
the more Jeremy would progress 

They were right in thinking that immediate help would be the 
best course for Jeremy Rebecca Isbell the coordinator for early 
childhood education at E'ast Tennessee State University says The 
earlier you can reach these children the more changes you can 
bring about in their lives " I)r Isbell works with a program here for 
handicapped infants and toddlers She explains that most pre 
school programs are designed for children age three and over For 
handicapped children. Isbell says "three is too late By the tmie 
they're three they're already far behind 

It wasn't until Jeremy was almost two that the Rudds found the 
Center for Farly Childhood Learning at FTSU To joir the pro 
gram they moved to Johnson City 90 miles from Noon It wasn t 
an easy move 1 hey weren't happy to be leaving their relatives and 
friends Because thev didn't own a car. they couldn't visit Kentucky 
very often A m-^e positive side to the move was that David was 
able to return to school, to study for a degree m geoqraphv tt 
FTSU The other two children, Melissa seven and -J R 11 were 
happy in their new school And for Jeremy the move has been 
especially productive 

Kave describes Jeremy'^ progiess 'When we first biought him 
over here, you could lav, him down and that's where he would lav 
Fie wasn't even rolling over He wouldn t pay any attention to 
anyone, look at them, or take an interest in what they were saying 
Now he will associate with people " 

Jeremy, a charming blue-eyed blond, confirms her assessment of 
his newfound skills by gurgling happily and grasping a foam ball 
that his father is rolling toward him 

Part of die program for Jeremy is exercising David demonstrates 
how he manipulates and massages the child's body to build up and 
tone muscles "We exercise two or three times a day. thing they 
owed us." He adds. "This pr' r am has helped us quite -i bit Fie 





The Rudds 



has changed more than 1()0 ( \> 

'I he program that David and Kaye Rudd found for Jeremy is an 
uncommon one Though working with handicapped babies has 
proved to be extremely effective not many places m the United 
States have any series for ha.idn apped infants and toddlers 
especially outside of urban areas 

'We play the catch up game-that's part of our business with 
these babies to try to get development up to 'heir age level says 
Carolyn Overbay facilitator of the special handicapped project at 
F'KSU She believes that every child Reserves the opportunity to 
live as full and interesting a life as possih'e We are in the business 
of improving the quality of life ' he s x .v,s 

Overpay and other staff members of the earlv childhood 
learning program express great pride and enthusiasm about their 
business They have developed a model program that is hosted by 
one of the university's Centers of Fxcellence The intervention pro 
grams for handicapped babies is not their only model program 
'1 here a pre school program that includes both normally develop 
mg and handicapped children We do more integration of the 
significantly handicapped with normally developing kids than 
almost any other program in the country ^ays Wesley Brown 
center director 

Besides providing child care the center functions a-> a training 
ground for -students from Id dilferent departments in the university 
Research is another component 1 or instance Dr Brown has been 
pieparmq a fellowship application to study the implications of the 
heron measures now often practiced >n neomwJ intensive (.are 
units He wants to know how these medical miracle* effect the 
MiiiLtity of life and quality of life It s a new phenomenon based on 
intensive care medicine 1, one of the tna)< n phenomena n oui 
time says Brown 



I very day the staff of the center deals with children saved by 
medical miracles I hese teachers answer questions about the im 
plications delicately and thoughtfully I hev prescribe no easy 
answers to complicated problems I hey respond with action, con 
ducting the business of improving the quality of life tor children in 
the region 
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Lessons from the Kids 
at Hanging Limb 



Jennie Carter 



Some lime m the past I am con vnKi.nl 1 was a highland lass or a 
yianny woman I was born and raised in the Bhiegrass hut even a 
glimpse of the mountains stirs something deep inside me as nothing 
else It's always been this way even as a child While growing up 
nu favorite vacations were spent in the mountains hikinq on 
mountain trails and discovering secrets that onlv the mountains 
held 

After coming homo fiom one of these trips, I learned from mv, 
grandfather that most of mv ancestors had come from the hast Ton 
nessee mountains to Middle Tennessee before the Owl War Mv, 
grandfather, w w o was alwavs the family historian and stoiytellei 
was delighted with my love for the mountains He stopped telling 
me "Battle of Nashville' stories and started telling me stones his 
grandmother had told him about the mountains One of his favorite 
books was Frail of the Lonesome Pine bv John Fon Jr He gavo it 
to me when I was 13. and I still have it 

No one in my family was really surprised when I went to work in 
the mountains after college I found a job in a poverty program that 
served seven mountain counties in lennessee Two months after 
coming to the mountains I found another job - teaching m a 
mountain school It was at Hanging Limb in Overton Count v on 
the Cumberland Plateau A dream that I had held in my heait for at 
least 10 yeais was coming true 

It was August. 1%7 I was 22 weighed % pounds and had 
never been rwav from home aiono except to live in a college dm 
mitory across town 1 had nevei had the full lesponsibihtv of a 
classroom, and had never heard of Appalachian Suidies I ater 1 
heard that the principal told a teacher I wouldn t last two weeks at 
Hanging Limb 

But mv students at Hanging Limb opened doois for me thai had 
never even been cracked before I hey changed mv life and sent it 
off in the most pleasant possible dnection '1 he Nashville Cat as 
my students called me had been drawn to the mou mains to help 
these children, but I turned out to be the one who w <is ieallv 
helped My values and mv "hidden agenda were really developed 
then and they remain in place today 

The first dav of school. 2b seventh graders came into mv class 
Their ages ranged from 11 to 10 There were 20 bovs and sin girls 
Many of the bovs weie twice my si?e They seemed amused that I 
was then teacher The gals were shy, but curious Not one child 
wore new school clothes for the first day of school 

I tried to assess where they weie educationally hut I kept coining 
back to where they were socially and culturally -- who thee were 
and what they thought of themselves It became apparent quickly 
iliai the y were fairly good math students It was in language aits 
that there was real difficulty - but was it really a difficulty' Almost 
every child in the class could tell fascinating stories Some weie 
beautiful, some sad, some so funny tears ran down my cheeks as 1 
laughed They all made their characters come alive They made 
them real But mos f of the children couldn t read and writ j at grade 
level 

These children were quick, too They could play basketball and 
Softball like no other children I'd ever seen Their motor skills were 
fine They were quick to find and point out a mistake, and they had 
q good arguments when they thought they were right 
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When 1 looked, at then 1Q -notes I knew these scoies weren't 
right' I ven mv, limited exponent e and educ uiion on testing told me 
imnudiatelv that these 1Q tests werent appropriate for these kids 
Fhev knew, a million things tha» 1 d'cln t know but thee didn't know 
about elevators, and not one child m i lass had cvel seen a hl.uk per 
sun Most had nevei dulled a telephone and some fiml not seen 
television outside the school How could what thev knew be 
measuied bv tests made m California'' 

The children were eagei to learn 1 wanted to get them ready for 
high school to try to cakh them up 'I he eighth grade teacher 
whom mv childien would have the following vear kept insisting 
most of them wouldn't go on to high school I kept refusing to 
believe that These children wer^ bright One u uM have held her 
own in a college classroom 1 later learned manv of mv seventh 
graders didn't go on to high school Since then I ve learned a lot 
about the i elation between teachei expectation and student perfoi 
mance No wonder they didn t go on to high school Their eighth 
grade teacher as well as manv othei teachers and probablv many 
parents didn't expect them to 

Although my principal insisted 1 must get thiuugh the books by 
the end of May " I didn t know how we'd get through the Iinglish 
book and the spelling book and Tennessee historv book and the 
science book when at least half the class couldn't even read I 
started writing down then stories The smdents began to read them 
We learned* to spell the words from the stories These were our 
vocabulary and Lnglish lessons I frantic ullv toed to find the words 
in our spelling b jok to justify my methods Now with 20 yeais of 
experience 1 would have the c onfidence and wisdom to thiow out 
the books - and write our own 1 would also have the wisdom to 
tell the principal and that eighth grade teachei to go to hell 

Soon I was heaimg Jack tales' foi the first time in mv life On 
weekends in Nashville S was m the Peahodv libiarv finding volumes 
of Jack tales and learning v hat oral trudit"»n really was 1 was also 
leading wh.it little research there was on teaching mountain 
children 

Whii.' the children told me thru Uk taie^ I te.nl them Mark 
lwain haulknei and even Hemingway, vj,ie mv favour books 
was //h l\>llnhiket bv \ lametU* Aim »w One dav l! occuoed to rne 
theyd leally find Ihe I htlhtiM'i mean.nqfu! I hat lealiv woiked 
rind soon mv tr easined c i »pv of Frail tit f/h I uni'snfm Pnewusbe 
mg loaned out too I started looking foi every mountain stmv 1 
c mild fun! 1 hey weie so exi ited bv tlu m 'I hey relate! 

And thev sang to m»' One h«iv played a fiddle several plaved 
the gittai ' Phev taught me BaiUH Alkn and I taught then 
loan Bae/, Bob Dylan and Petei Paul and Maiy song. 1 even 
taught them songs from the Sound <>/ Sins i We sang rv»'iv dav 

As for 'lennessee history then tales of Indians and pioneering 
were alive and real Someone alwavs knew a related story about 
most chapters m our lennessee historv book Thev kne.v .ill about 
Sgt York, and one girl was t \ cousin of Cor dell I lull We were turn 
ing literature lessons and Tennessee history into Appalachian 
studies, and I didn't even know it 

One day. a gnl asked me if I had U en saved That was when i 
decided we would study religion as a unit m S>< inl Studies I heir 
misconceptions about Catholicism also drove me to it I learned 
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from them the central place i*'!»gion IukI in then lives It wa** c eniial 
because too many of them felt no matter u h<ii thev didn t have 
they alway* had Jesus t^emy saved foi most of them was of tin 
utmost importance What they couldn't yet here thev il 'jet latei in 
heaven Heaven was vital! v important because thev believed thev 
wouldn't get much of anything here The |ov of tho^e children 
mixed with his philosophy of fatalism was ovet whelming to nu 
This Methodist turned college student turned agnostic was soften 
mg up Maybe theie reallv is a Gud 1 had started thinking If these 
kids believe, maybe I had betU: too 

As a requirement of my lob I had to v isit everv student home 1 
was a little afraid I had been warned that 1 would be tieated with 
suspicion - .js an outsider but I was welcomed >n eveiv home no 
matter what circe instances Each child was proud that the teacher 
was visiting Some children held mv hand the whole time 1 wa^ 
there and hugged me ^kkk\ bee Sometimes 1 had t park , 
distance from the house and walk up a steep lull oi a worn path 
The children always appeared fiom nowhere and proudly led me 
along This was quite different from the behavior of the insecure 
adolescents 1 woiked with in Nashville I he mountain children 
hadn t learned to be insecure about who thev were vet Thev 
knew mane outsiders looked down on them but for the most 
part they still felt good about being mountain childien One m 
terestmg thing was that those who had TV's didn t particularly find 
the Beverly Hillbillies funny At the time 1 was surprised, but in 
retrospect. I'm not 

Where 1 grew up, parents came to the school very frequently 
-•some everyday But at Hanging Limb only one parent ever Visited 
my class Except for attending ball games parents wereut en 
couraged to come to school I sensed a real separation between the 
community anu school I later read that many people in the moun- 
tains of Appalachia view the v hool system as being apart from 
rather than a part of the community 
The mother who did come wanted to tell 

me, "for the first time in nine years, (of hei 

son's schooling) my boy wants to come to 

school " He was one of those who couldn't 

read I found out that h mother could 

read well So she and I worked together to 

teach her son to read By the end of the 

year, he was reading on a sixth grade level 

There was a happy mother and a happy 

boy 

Many other events colored that year for 
me A school bus drivei shot a parent 
when they got into an argumem over com- 
ing up a creek bed to pick up the man's 
son The children taught me the difference 
between laurel and rhododendron and 
about raising beans I had a flat tire on the 
road, and one of my 10 year old seventh 
giade boys was there within five minutes to . ?j , 
fix it 1 never asked how Ik found out, and ^^K^JjVf^w — f 
he never told me The children were too ^^S^M^'I I 
proud to bring their lunches from home If 
they didn t have money for lunch, they just 
didn t eat Sponsors were found for those 
who couldn't afford lunch Boys from 
fourth grade up were allowed smoking 
breaks No lunch money but smoking 
breaks - that was my first lesson and 
frustration in education policy 
^ N ow it's 1987 and we have all grown up 



A bov 1 taught to dial a telephone for the very first time is now 
uoiKm ^; fot die telephone vompanv' 

At kast two ut die kids did qu on to college One is a m»'chcal 
tec hi iic tan and the othei n m business in Nashville 

"I Ik gul who could have held her own ,n the college classroom 
chopped, nit aftei the eighth grade Hei mother made her quit She 
still leads c cei vthnig she can get hei hands i m, and I bet die nevei 
makes her children quit school 

Some of the kids left the mountains and went to nearby towns I 
heard of one who is very successful in a middle management posi 
turn IK' comes back to the mountains to preach on weekends 

Manv of those c hildren stayed on the mountain and raised their 
families theie And believe me that s not a bad place to be 

lm still in education, but I work in education policy, trying to 
make schools better especially schools where mountain children 
go That s 'my hidden agenda' that I spoke about earlier - trying to 
make schools better for mountain children Earlier this very week. I 
had one of the best moments of my life Two mountain schools 
were among the "Ten Gieat Schools" named in Tennessee There 
are lots of mountains in Tennessee and lots of mountain schools 
It's time mountain schools get some recognition because many of 
them are producing fine results These days in the mountains, we 
know a lot more about self concept, learning expectation. Ap 
palachian studies and other factors that wiH make school a more 
successful experience for mountain children Many mountain 
schools still need a lot of help That s why "my hidden agenda" re- 
mains in place 
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Growing Up 
on Puncheon 
Fork Creek 

Delia Tipton Brittain 

I was born . March 20 1903. in a two-room house on the 
banks of Puncheon Fork Creek in Upper Laurel One of the toon> 
was an original log house The other room was built of rough 
lumber for a kitchen and was attached to one end of the Sog house 
under a shed-off roof There was no ceiling under the roof of the 
kitchen It was necessary to enter either room bv a separate door 
from the porch as no opening was cut between the two rooms A 
rock chimney with fireplace provided the heating unit for the log 
(living) room, and the step-stov<> for cooking was the onlv method 
provided for heat in the kitchen 

Mv parents Yance and Maggie Tipton, uere tenant fanners on 
the mountainsides up and down that creek and i was second of 
their nine children 

Papa rose very early in the morning made a fire m the fireplace 
and in the kitchen stove Mamma prepared breakfast which was 
served about five a m We could hear the coffee mill as she ground 
coffee for breakfast All of the children, with the exception of the 
nursing baby, were aroused to dress and eat together By that time 
the baby was usually awake to partake of his different breakfast too 
Menu was biscuits or corn bread, butter, hog meat of some kind, 
gravy, coffee, and sometimes jelly 

For midday meal we had corn bread, sometimes hog meat, 
vegetables -potatoes beans, etc usually coffee, and probably a 
family pie of apples, blackberries or strawberries For supper we 
had milk and corn bread On extremely cold evenings Mommy 
made mush, corn meal and water cooked over the fire in the 
fireplace It was served with milk m the living room, thus sparing us 
the dreaded experience of eating in the cold kitchen All of this 
food was cooked as no one but my mother could do it 

Mamma made all of our clothes, including Papa's shirts made of 
chambray, his underwear, her shimmies and our drawers of 
domestic, our petticoats of outing flannel, and our coats of woolen 
materials From newspapers given to us by our landlord's wife. 
Mamma cut patterns for dresses, which were usually made of 
gingham, and did an expert job of fitting This was done by hand 
until around the year 1911, when Mamma ordered a Sears. 
Roebuck sewing machine, which is still in oui family She also card- 
ed and spun wool into yarn and knitted our stockings, socks, and 
gloves Practically all of this was done in the log room during the 
winter 

All of us slept in the one room where we had three of four beds, 
kept our clothes, entertained visitors and dressed 

From early childhood we were taught to help by carrying m 
stove wood, carrying water in a small bucket, sweeping the porch 
and kitchen, running errands, and wash'pg dishes This last chore 
none of us liked and when we quarreled with each other about who 
washed and who wiped the dishes, it was arranged that each of the 
three oldest girls would do it once a day I was fortunate to receive 
btc ..<tast time and did not have to dread it all day long 

Another of our responsibilities was to climb the mountain pasture 
and drive the cows down for milking It 
~ ?med that the cows always tried to reach the highest point just at 
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milking t ,T v Old Bess was the worst When Bess saw us coming 
she knew exactly why w.e were there but li would not budge an 
inch until we clambered all the way to net She picked grass as if it 
would be her last mouthful 

Om playtime consisted of strong imagination and excessive 
make-believe Then* were no toys available in the stores We broke 
brant, hes ft pine laurel and ivy and stuck them in the ground as 
peiimetei for plavhous. s We hunted broken pu\ es of tableware 
for (jut dishes We used rocks for tables and i hairs and small sticks 
of wood for dolls Often we gave ourselves names of attractive and 
popular young ladies in the community 

We believed without question that Santa Glaus came 
down the chimney carrying in his pack the candy. Long 
Tom chewing gum. tablet and pencil, and the "once-a-year" 
big yellow orange sticking out of each stocking We also 
never doubted that the doctor brought the new baby in his 
saddlebags that the cows dug the [ ^by calves from the 
ground in the stable or from a hollow log On one occasion 
when we drove the co<» ^ down, one of the frisky heifers 
was releasing some of her energy by playing in the loose 
dirt where grass had washed away I felt wise in observing 
her and exclaimed "She's looking for a calf 1 She's looking 
for a calf ' I did not see anything funny about that, but I 
resolved not to be so smart if it caused mysterious and em- 
barrassing laughter 

In August of the year 1912, a very damaging hail storm 
swept through this little valley by Puncheon Fork Creek, 
destroying much of the growing corn crop, vegetables and 
apples The storm killed little chickens even when the 
mother hen tried to shelter them under her wings This 
destruction discouraged my father, and he decided to 
listen to the advice of some of his relatives and move to 
Buncombe County, where they were living 
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Lester Hangs Out 
at ihe Miiipond Store 

Slumped against the smooth, block wall 
against the Pepsi sign 
he concentrates 
on the feel of the cigarette 
between his lips 
the texture of the bond 
where the paper has dried on Y\\> mouth 
A young girl walks by 
with breasts like lemons 
and he makes sure that *he !>ees him 
smirk 

At home his mother 
cannot smell the warm April wind or 
the pui jen* odor of the gas pump 
He lives b' his sei se 5 . knowing 
the broom handle 
his father lays across his back 
the smell of sweat and womanness 
as his mother leans across the breakfast 
table. 

the sixth sense 

of the perfection of the sun 

on the river in front of his house 

His parents live by whim 
the weather, 
God s law 

The tub in front of his house 

is supposed to hold flowers. 

but his father pees in it 

when he's drunk 

his nieces and nephews 

dig out the dirt for their dumptruck^ 

Once he saw his mother 

dump leftover biscuits and gravy in there 

The cats all came to eat it 

and she looked pleased 

The cigarette has shrunk 
until the fire singes his nose 
reminding him of he burning mattress 
when his father tried to sacrifice the house 
on the altar of failure 
His mother had saved the day 
with a pan of water, 
a stick of stove wood 
laid across the old man's head 
He laughed out loud, 
but then tried to look tough 
as a car full of old women pulled up to get 
gas 

Rita Quillen 

from October Dusk, pubbshcd b\ Se\ en Bui 
fahes Pt ss Box 249 Big I whet Montana r >901 1 
Reprinted bv permission of the author 
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The follouing story is an excerpt from a 
biograj->hical novel m progress Fate 
Remembers The storv is based upon an 
oral history recorded by the author in the 
summer of 1932 from the reminiscences of 
Tate (David Lafayette) Moser He uas the 
first jorester on Mr Mitchell, from 1917 to 
1928 The author who was Fate s daughter 
!M-/uu remembers the day of the mtervieu 
hate was mou warden of the BeaLor\ Water- 
shed, above Swannanoa, North Carolina 
I le u as 6o vears old. but seemed as active as 
any young man He was ruddy 
comple\<i>ned. blue-eyed ar\d had graying 
hatt (still thick) and a bristly moustache 
i urled at the sides. Kaiser fasluon J sat on a 
small campstool opposite Tate observing 
and listening to his vigorous accounts of 
childhood m Catauba County Ihe incidents 
related are factual but many of the names 
usi J are ficttOT)al 

You say you d hke for me to tell about 
when i was a boy'* Well. I was born and 
raised about ten miles from Hickory, North 
Carolina It was after the Civil War. in 1869 
Our log cabin was in a bend of the Catawba 
Our neighbois called l. ■ place Catfish Cor- 
ner It was that all right We had more n our 
share of catfibh - but 1 never got tired of 
eating them 

Did I ever go to school' 1 Yeah, sometimes 
What I did go to was no account 

After the Civil War. lots of settlements had 
no schools at all But our neighborhood did 
manage to carry on a three months school 
They called it "the old field school " 

it was a one-room log cabin, about 20 by 
30 feet with logs sawed out on one side and 



a glass window set in there We set on 
benche made out of logs cut in two. about 
10 feet long with sourwood poles for 
legs --- boys on one side, girls on the other 

One teacher taught all seven grades Most 
of the time we had about 25 kids, but some 
didn't come regular We brought our lunch 
from home in baskets - usually cornbread, 
some kind of meat, and fruit pie Somebody 
had to go to the spring every morning to fill 
the wooden water bucket We all drank from 
the bucket Our cup was a gourd dipper 

At one end theie was a great big fireplace 
about six feet wide There was two of the 
largest boys detailed to get there early and 
start the fire Two of the largest girls was 
detailed to sweep the house 

I was just as mean as I could figure out to 
be All the time But mean as I was I never 
got more than three whippings in one day 
'Cept when one of the others went home 
and told on me Then my Dad went into ac- 
tion 

I never learned much I wasn't interested 
in book learning Maybe I got about a 
seventh grade education Spelling I liked 
We had spelling matches on Fridays 
Sometimes 1 could spell everybody down 

We had school in November. December 
and January I had to walk four miles to get 
there But if a big snow came, that was my 
time for fun snowball fights, sleighing and 
skating And snow cream to eat when we got 
home T hat snow was clean, not like what 
we get these days, with coal dust settling on 
it That snow mixed with pure cream and 
honey for sweetening I think on it lo*s of 
times 
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The Adventure of Charlie 
and His Wheat-Straw Hat 

by Bernrece T. Hiser 
Dodd, Mead & Co . 1986 M2 93 paper 

Pioneer Children of Appalachia 
by Joan Anderson 
Clarion Books. 1986 $13 95 hardcover 

The Relatives Came 
by Cynthia Rylant 

Brodburv Press, 1985 S12 95 p<i\wr 

Miriam Bein 

Contemporary children, surrounded by 
video and computer wizardry might easily 
conclude that the act of reading belongs to 
their own folklore Happily, three recent 
titles provide an opportunity to share the jovs 
of reading, as well as the tradition culture 
and historv of the Appalachian region with 
younger children 

The Adventure of Charlie and His Wheat 
Strau Hat. a picture book by Bermece Miser 
is a Memorat ' a folktale said by the teller 
"really to have happened ' The author 
recounts through a child's eyes, a true 
incident that happened on frozen Creek 
Breathitt County Kentucky during the 
second year of the Civil War Although 
seven-year-old Charlie's father and older 
brothers are away from their home fighting 
and "money is hard to come by anytime " 
Charlie is appropriately concerned with a 
young child's dilemma He desperately 
wants a stiaw hat to wear on the first day of 
school Since he cannot buy one, he enlists 
his ingenious granny to help him make one, 
and the finished hat becomes Charlie's pride 
and joy When he stashes it in a haystack to 
save it from some icbel soldiers, a hungry 
sheep poses the next threat While rescuing 
the hat again, Charlie inadvertently saves a 
neighbor's cattle He -s surprised with a ten- 
dollar gold piece for his bravery, but he 
explains. "Brave, nothing Why, I wasn't go 
mg to just stand there and iet that fool sheep 
cat my wheat-straw hat " 

The charm of this book is strengthened by 
effective use of language as Hiser meshes the 
characters' speech with the time frame and 
the Appalachian background Although the 
plot is slim and, unfortunately includes a 
rather laborious description of the actual hat- 
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making local aialect carries the reader into 
Charlies world a plate with ti . sunball 

hotting vfur poor head and when \ ] *tle 
k»v knows that "lie ( ould not magic a man 
into tailing dead Miser includes a shoit 
giossarv to help with the vocabulatv bu> 
most of the store flows into meaning without 
spec lal explanation 

Viud illustrations bv Mai v. Viiugv further 
enhance the book s appeal Vibrant davtmie 
landscapes peopled with baretoot children ;n 
overalls ate surpassed bv onlv one start!. ugly 
serene double page painting of the 
( ountryside at night 

Storvjme and pictures in Hie Adventure 
of Charlie and the Wheat Strau Hat will yiab 
the attention of younger children but thee 
mac need some assistance with the text 
Share tins book be a writer who considers 
herself a true Appalachian 

/\>neer Children of AppalaJva by Joan 
Anderson also historical in scope concen 
trates on the eariv pioneer vears 
i7 ( H) when settlers moved into 

northwestern Virgin nv " In collaboration 
with photographer Geojge Ancona Ander 
son has created the ' 4 onal Davis family 
using Ancona's black and white photographs 
of the staf at Fort New Salem, a living 
history museum near Salem West Virginia 
Readeis may find the blend of fictionali/ed 
text with photo reproductions of the created 
characters disconcerting but once this 
obstacle is overcome there is much to 
recommend this book 

In P toneer Children of Appalachia family 
hie centers around subsistence activities the 
mak-ng of soap, baskets, candles, cloth 
omits, storage bins, and herbal remedies 
Children, both male and female, as well as 
parents and grandparents, are represented 
in accomplishing the chores Work and play- 
are intricately mixed Preparing for winter 
means working the harvest, but that also in 
eludes playing in corn shot k tepees or 
receiving a surprise kiss from the corn 
shucker lucky enough to find the strav ear of 
red coin 

Anderson's writing style a"d Ancona's 
photographs are both direct and light 
hearted, a combination sure to appeal to 
children Appalachian youngsters who are 
already familiar with traditional crafts 
through the older generation in their own 
community or through the current 
renaissance of interest in traditional folklore, 
will appreciate the author's effort to expose 
and document their heritage 

Finally, for a fresh and lively look at family 
feeling among mountain folk, do not miss 
The Relatives Came, by Cynthia Rylant. a 
story with more recent focus Illustrator 
Stephen Gammell was awarded the 
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prestigious Caldecott Honor Medal in 1986. 
u leu mg one of two honorable mentions for 
the most distinguished American picture 
hook foi children Mis joyous color pencil 
diawings precisely capture the festive air and 
the iov ng experience of the familv's reunion 
Rarelv in a picture book do text and illustra- 
tions ma.niam equal strengths while com- 
plem." ting each other so perfectly but, in 
//u ,uMvs Cutne Gammell and Rylant 
have succeeded brilliantly 

In this More the relatives have come up 
from Virginia traveling up all those miles 
(past) strange houses and different moun- 
tains in a multicolored station wagon, 
chock fuii of an odd assortment of luggage 
and an ever- odder assortment of people 
When thev arrive at then destination an ex- 
uberant reunion begins The hugging goes 
on foi hours and hours the relatives stay for 
weeks and weeks and the fun never lessens 
Lverv page seems to tntioduce new "shining 
faces Young and old scrawny and fat. un- 
tidy and always cheerful, they tend the 
garden make repairs eat all the ripe berries 
end melons, and fiddle and dance 
logetherness abounds I hey take turns at 
the big supper table and at night, when the 
beds are full, they gladlv overflow onto the 
floor 'Hugging and eating end new 
breathing' carries them to summer's end, 
when sadly the relatives must load up their 
belongings and dnve home to Virginia The 
bright pictures of their visit soften into the 
ionesomeness of separation, as they dream 
of summers to come The Relative* Came is 
a homespun high spirited romp, a 
memorable book to treasure and to read 
again and again 



CHALLENGER 

Climb aboard the shuttle. 
Turn the power on 
Up rn the air 1 minute and 51 
seconds 

Doesn't that look like too much 
fire? 

All gone befoie family and friends 
The biggest space tragedv since 
1967 

The first people to die m a space 

shuttle while in flight 
Our flag now stands at half mast 
Saluting Chnsta and her fellow 

astronauts 

--Rachel Blaustein 
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Sometimes a 
Shining Moment 

The Foxfire Experience 
by Eliot Wigginton 

Anchor Press Doubleday 
Garden City. New York 1985, 
S19 95 (hardcover) S10.95 (paper) 

Richard Blaustein 

It's not easy to skim over Sometimes a 
Shming Moment Drawn from twenty years 
of Eliot Wigginton's journals notes and cor- 
respondence this work (actually three books 
in one) outlines the career of one of modern 
America's most influential educators 
Presenting powerful concepts m an almost 
deceptively casual fashion Wigginton 
demands a high degree of personal involve- 
ment from the reader Indeed as we delve 
into Sometimes a Shining Moment, we 
realize that building and sustaining personal 
involvement are central to Wigginton's basic 
philosophy as a teacher and a writer A great 
publishing success story m its own right Fox 
fire actually began as an attempt to over- 
come the alienation and hostility of high 
school English students by personally involv- 
ing them in a tangible, meaningful project 
the publication of a magazine devoted to the 
documentation of southern mountain folk 
culture Appearing at a time when many 
urban Americans were considering moving 
back to the land the first foxfire book was 
an unanticipated best seller actually 
surpassing Doubleday's other publishing 
coup in the early 70s. Alex Haley's Roots 
Now m the ninth volume the F"\fae books 
have not only provided a substantial source 
of income to underwrite Wigginton s educa 
tional experiments but have also inspired the 
publication of many similar magazines deal 
ing with folklore and oral history by high 
school students across the counttv 

However, as Wigginton is the fust to tell 
us Foxfire is only a means toward an end 
Like Paolo Freire, Sylvia Ashton Warner, 
and other great culturally-sensitive teachers 
Wigginton has recognized the need to build 
positive emotional rewards into the learning 
process To find pleasure in developing their 
creative and productive skills, students need 
to feel good about themselves in the school 
setting and also believe that the work they 
are being asked to do is meaningful and 
worthwhile Foxfire shows us that these ob- 
^-*<ves can be achieved by students who are 
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lucky enough to receive the attention of 
teachers who really care about what they are 
doing 

Book !! of Somer.'.ves S ,,,,m, i; M««»>e M ' 
specifically addresses the piublern of 
developing and maintaining high standards 
in teaching paituularlv the personal 
qualities and characteristics of those 
individuals we have come to think of as 
master teachers According to Wigginton 
master teachers respect their students and 
their environments they know how fragile 
the self-image and self-esteem of a student 
can be. they know how to break down 
alienation and foster an atmospheie in which 
genuine learning can take place thee 
recognize the need for structure in learning 
situations and can maintain authority without 
being domineering, unlike all too many of 
their colleagues, master teachers keep grow 
ing professionally and know how to avoid 
teacher burn out Here again personal 
involvement is Wigginton's answer to the 
problem of quality teaching Wigginton 
recognizes that teachers who manage to 
sustain a high level of personal commitment 
to their students and profession are all too 
scarce, but nonetheless he firmly believes 
that individual effoits can affect the system as 
a whole he has only limited svmpathv for 
teachers who permit the problems of 
teaching to get the best of them 

Teacher^ tend to be ranged across a 
wide spectrum of attitudes and stances 
toward this job Leaving aside those 
foi whom it is lust a job. period and 
nothing more and concentrating on 
those who care at one end of the 
spec trum we find those who hav e 
discovered that they can minimize the 
damage from discouiagement by 
minimizing the passion they nu est 
Fhev scale down their expectations of 
their students, they learn not to expe< t 
praise or encouragement from others 
and they simply do what thev can to 
be competent They ate not inespon 
sible neither are thev bad teachers 
Thev, aie simplv teachers wl o have 
learned to preserve their own s^mtc 
and then emotional w e 1 1 be i n g 
through the protective device < >f being 
basic a 1 1 v n u rn b Thev a i e on 
automatic pilot (p 414) 

Wigginton himself is dearie one of those 
teachers who lives for those shining 
moments when ideas work students are 
swept up in the delight of making personal 
connections and discoveries and hard work 
seems like play The last section of this book 
outlines Wigginton's Foxfire course, 
illustrating how he has managed to reinforce 
a variety of basic educational skills through 
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an mterdisciplmaiy piojei t which results in a 
tangible product and also enhances his 
students' appreciation of their cultutal 
henMge Whvre\ «*» In* ( an Wigginton seeks 
to implant opportunities for personal growth 
into the structure of his loxfite course 
There are moments when there is that 
sudden flash of insight about oneself or the 
surrounding world or that sudden new 
understanding, or that moment of self- 
confidence that arrives as one masters a skill 
he or she had perhaps feared or shied from 
previously and I want to make more of that 
happen " (p !J83) 

Though Eliot Wigginton himself is largely, 
motivated by intrinsic rewards it is hearten- 
ing to see him receive the honor and 
recognition he so clearly deserves He was 
named Georgia Teacher of the Year in 
I08(), Sometime* a Shining Moment 
received Berea College s Weatherford 
Award for outstanding accomplishments in 
the publication of Appalachian Studies 
Anyone interested in finding positive alter 
natives to our current educational dilemma 
in Appalachia and America as a whole ought 
to lead Some/mies u Sinning Moment, more 
than once Highly recommended 
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TRIM SLIM 
LIFFERENT 



Once there was a school 

Which had manv rules 

But this school was diffeient 

Because there was a Lifferent 

Lrffeienl was c \ boy 

I lis fir^t name was Iiov 

'I he special thing about him 

Was that he was very trim 

\ le was y> trim 

All his friends called him Slim 

But Slim had a gigantic head 

It was the size ot a bed 

Because it was tl size of a bed 

I wtyone called him Tied 

So Trim Slim Liffeient and his bed 

sized head 
*IiV as he may He'll neven get 

a head 

-Paige Badei 



Appalachian Books 
for All Children 

Roberta Herrin 

In the lennessee Mountains I'he DoUmakcr 
Krrcr «/ f-rirrh Ora/ History these arc fam'fiar 
titles in Appachian literature But who has heard 
of M C //wis f/ie Cireuf /he fVcp.e 7'ierv.n 
Hmfcr fhe /r t v or JocJs <:ntf r/ie linm/er Hen* ' 
These are familiar titles in Appalachian i h,aten s 
literature a rich but often ignored disc iplme 
ignored by both reader* and writers Consequent 
ly the discipline does not evenly confoim to the 
usual categories of children s literature poetry 
picture books folk literature modern fantasy 
realistic fiction historical ficttr>n biography, and 
informational books 

In Appalachian children's literature some of 
these categories are lean others are bloated with 
materials from the most stereotypical and sen 
timental depictions to the most realistic and 
honest 

Take biography for example Qualitv 
biographies of Appalachian men and women are 
plentiful but collectively they misrepresent the 
region because they primarily focus on 18th and 
19th century figures Daniel Boone Davy 
Crockett Sequoyah Tecumseh Andrew 
Jackson Stonewall Jackson Sam Houston The 
most recent biography I was able to find in fart is 
Jean Pritz Make Way for Sam Houston (Putnam 
1986) Many children's biographies are about 
country music personalities Roy Acuff the Carter 
f amily Johnny Cash Grandpa Jones Loretta 
Lynn Dolly Partori Minnie Pearl Otherwise few 
biographies of Appalachian musicians exist 
Bessie Smith is one exception as is Jerry West m 
the field of sports Twentieth century artists 
political figures and authors are all but ignored It 
ts good to have biographies of Pearl Buck and 
Thomas Wolfe but thev ire hardly representative 
of the mfl'H writers native to the region 

Wonu i (other than country music stars'* are 
ignored too Rebecca Boone Rachel Jackson 
and Nancy Hanks are subjects of biography by 
way of their association with famous men Tew 
women are so honored in tf w-n right Nancy 
Ward (the daughter of a Cherokee Indian and a 
British soldier) Hellen Keller Mai 'ha Beny (an 
educational reformer in the Georgia mountain* at 
the turn of the century) and Mary Harris Jones 
(Mother Jones) are notable exceptions Ihe 
imbalance m this genre leaves children with 
limited role models and with a warped view of 
what the region produces 

Historical fiction unfortunately sutlers from 
many of these same limitations It too is heavy 
with books about the 18th and l ( )th centime^ 'he 
frontier, the Revolution and the Civil War One 
of the genre's most prolific writers William O 
Steele, has produced more than 2f> books both 
fiction and nonaction set in these historical 
periods (Steele also writes under the pseudonym 
Wilson Gage ) A sampling of Steele s titles is 
illustrative Wilderness Jnurncv (Harcourt 19f>*) 
Tomahawks and 1 rouble (I farcourt 19 r ) r >) / lam 
ing Arrows {Harcourt. 19S7) Tor Frontier (Har 



court l l >f/X Hu/MmKm./i iHakouit 1°0S) I do 
not mean in suggest that rinse are pom quality 
hoo!*s but that Steele lepresents the bias of the 
genre 

■Meeie is ,njt onk ptnlifn. tu ' | opuiai and 
sound <js are many of other book set m these 
Pme per'ods Lor exampv I roubU Kn »"i (Vik'ng 
19o9) a frontier story about Dewey Martin s bat 
ties with Indians wo'ves and rapids is typicailv 
gimd Betsy Byars fiLtioii Reuben Herring s / re >n 
the ( anebrakr (Br »admau 19X0) is stayed on 
Daniel Boone s frontier but i* toiusi- on a little 
explored theme of fiontier i'fe tehgion James 
f »>rman s Song of luhi'ne ifarrai 1971) presents 
the Civil War dilemma of a slave Jtm Chase as 
lie faces 'reedorn 

In this discussion of historical fiction three ad 
ditiona! books must be noted because they ex 
pand the genre beyond its sometimes limited 
chronology A> Spoil the Sun (Holt 197b) by 
Joyce Rockwood depicts loth century Ap 
paiachian Cherokee Indians unusual in that it 
predates the pioneer and frontier settings Koc ^ 
an i U,//ou (I othrop by Mildred Lee is 

set in Depression era Alabama An additional 
rare 20th century historical account ;s Virginia 
Hamilton s excellent Ihe House of lies /)r. ur 
iMacmillan 1968) the story of a middle class 
black family who moves from North Carolina tf; 
Ohio and to a house that was part of the 
Underground Railroad The discipline needs more 
books of this nature Just as children need f o read 
contemporary representat'v e niography so they 
need to read about the black Appalachian 
experience and the effect of Vietnam the impact 
of 1 VA the women s movement 

In contrast to biography and historical fiction 
which have glaring gaps but adequate selection* 
poetry and fantasy are sparse Most Appalachian 
poetry collected and edited for children comes 
from the oral tradition ballads folk songs lump 
rope rhymes (The fall 19So issue of the 
Co/Wrens literature Association Quarte r K Vol 
1 1 No 4 is dev >ted to Children s Literatim* and 
the I olklore Connection ) As I Walktd Out <>ia' 
I i er.mij A Book o/ liuilads (die* nwillow i^7(i) 
edited by I felen Polt/ c < )n r aitis approximately 
1 M) familiar ballads suitable for grades five 
through nine In addition to such editions as tins 
many of the ballads and folk songs are illustrated 
cjs individual picture books Ihe I ittle Mohet un 
Appalachian liallad (Putton 1**71) is lllustraU'd 
by Joanna Iroughion Other notable examples 
arc Hush Lttle RuIk (PrentkeHal! 1%8) and 
(io rell Aunt Hhotk (Macmillran 1974) both il 
lustrated bv Aliki A populai song 0< er m th> 
Meadnu has been illustrated by [Vra lack Keats in 
197/? (Scholastic Rook Service; and adapted by 
John Langstaff in 1967 /Harcourt) 

I hough it is easy to find children s poetry taken 
from the oral literature Appalachian poets for tlu 
most part have not written for ch.ldren Much of 
their work however could be edited fot children 
Ihe /ot fns of S/ciru'v lamer (Uniceisity ot 
Georgia Press 1967) ts often listed in 
bibliographies of Appalac hian c hildren s literature 
even though he did not wnte for children 
f li/aheth Madox Roberts born in 1881 the year 
Lanier cited is one f >f the few Appalac Irian 
authors to write poetry specifically for children 
She produced Under the Ira in 1922 (reprinted 



by University of Kentucky Press 19K r >) Robert^ 
u'tvs aic' generally rural tather than distinctively 
Appalac hum as are mei iy of the collections in this 
iategoi v ' for example Hhiebews lavender 
N» gs of the l atnn>T s ( fuUiren 1 Addison Wesley 
l l J77l by Nancy Hitigman Watson In ihird 
N rabhe i Ian est dJoubleday l ( )7o) Dahiov Ipcar 
wntes poems m singsroig lump rope rhythms 
that coulo bel(;iig to any rural place But no poet 
lias emerged to do for the Appalachian child what 
Gwendolyn Brooks and l.amjston Hughes have 
done (or the urban black child to express Ins 
cultuiul identity Appalachia i^ expressed m the 
poetry for children either by the songs and mymes 
from the oral tradit'tm oi by general rural 
representations 

I hough the poetry lacks variety and depth 
modern fantasy is the weakest genre of ail What 
does exist is good Alexander Key. the most wide 
ly known writer in this category has produced 
four such books first were Ihe /orgo.'ien Door 
(Westminister 19bS) and Lscape to Witch 
Mountain (Westminister 19b8) which was 
popularized in the 1975 Disney movie These 
books place children from other planets in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains A dog from another planet 
is tire hero of Jugger Dog from Useuhere 
(Westminister 1970) which is set in Alabama 
the Preposterous Adventures of Swimmer 
(Westminister 197.^) about an otter who has 
human reason and speech, is me most distinctly 
Appalachian though much of .t is predictable 

Another name in modern Appalac Irian fantasy 
for children is Jane Louise Curry author of J he 
DuKbteakers (Harcourt 1970) and the Watcher* 
(Atheneurn 1975) / he Davbreaker* takes place 
in West Virginia and centers on three children 
I two black one white) who enter another world 
through an underground passage T/ie Watchers 
v ombmes fantasy with the contemporary theme of 
a coal company s claim on a West Virginia family s 
land In both of Curry s books Appalachian 
culture dress language names occupations 
are central to me fantasy An even greater blend 
of fantasy and Appalachian culture is achieved by 
John I aw son in \nu Hater ( ome Home With 
V< iCrowell 1900) A psyc hologiral fantasy so 
to speak about a young hoys search to know 
who he ,s Ihouuh they are not plentiful the 
fantasy selecNms offer some of the best insights 
mto tlu < omplex'ty < >j tlu reg-< »n and the pe< ip!e s 
emotional responses to place 

While modern fantasy and poetry selections are 
thin picture books informational books and 
realistic fiction are flourishing Like poetry 
Appalach'an picture books draw heavily from the 
'>ml trad tii mi Just as ttie ballads and folk songs 
have been individually I'lusMated so have the folk 
tales James SHI lias jetold one of the most 
IdiiH'lii lack tales in hukandtht U <»ruh r Heuris 
(Putnam P>77) illustrated by Margot Ionics 
drill Haley lias illustrated her own adaptation of 
this same tale in Jai k and tlu- tteantree (( rown 
19N0) 'Haley discusses this book m from the 
AnaiiM' Stones to the latk Piles My Work with 
folktales ( h.'idren s I iteraiute Assoc fufiori 
Quarterh II \„ < f/Wh lis }J[ i Old Man 
iKh'tkutts fhmkei. iPareuts MacjcVine 1975) is 
la Fontaines fable set in Appalachia retold by 
Mary Calhoun and illustrated by lomie tie Paola 
Similarly Ruth Sawyer has adapted an old 
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cumulative tale in Juurnec. Cake Ho' which 
earned illustrator Robert McCloskev a 19>l 
Caldecott Honor Book Award An unusual Ap 
palachian twist is en to the Goldilocks story in 
Deep m the /ores/ (Dutton 1970) «> cordless 
Visual rendering bv Brinton 1 urkle in which «» 
bear tub cmteis an Appalachian cabin and face* 
the traditional three bowls thme chat's three 
beds and finally a weep. 119 yellow honed 
child 

Notable Appalachian picture books which do 
not use folk tales are equally abundant Lynd 
Ward's The Biggest Bear (Houghton l«r>2) a 
1953 Caldecott award winner has become a 
classic as has Miska Miles Huogie a Rjlv Gun 
(Little Brown 1970) both books hav.ng to do 
with a young boys relationship with an animal 
These are old favorites As the genre develops it 
produces new ouality We Be V arm I ill 
Springtime C es (Macmillan 1980) written bv 
Lillie Chaffin and illustrated bv Lloyd Bloom is 
the story of a poor family s efforts to stay warm 
during the winter 

The work of Cvnthia Rylant a new and 
refreshing picture book author is a bit cheerier A 
native of West Virginia Rylant has given us three 
remarkable books When I Uus Vomuj ,n the 
Mountains (Dutton 1982) illustrated bv Diane 
Goode was a 1983 Caldecott Honor Book Iht 
Relatives Came (Bradburv 1985) illustrated 1 \ 
Stephen Gam me! was a 1980 Honor Book 
(reviewed in this issue on page 32 ) Her newest 1- 
Night in the Country (Bradbury 1980) illustrated 
by Mary Szilagyi Gamme! and Szilagyi have 
illustrated two additional 1986 books bv noted 
Appalachians George Ella Lyon s A Regular Roll 
tng Nuah (illus Stephen Gammel Bradbury) and 
Berniece T Hisers The Adventure 0/ Chaihe ami 
His Wheat Strau Hat A Mentorat uU us Szilagyi 
Dodd, Mead reviewed in this issue on page 32) 
The Appalachian picture book genre looks pro 
mising' 

Informational books on Appalachian subicd^ 
are myriad - impossible to list and illustrate fullv 
States history geography folklore (superstitions 
signs sayngs) crafts (especially quilting}, music 
flora, fauna national parks, camping the- coal 
industry Indians these are but a few of the many 
topics L'liot Wigginton's I u\fire series is a staple 
of this category Of Allen Carpenters { nihant 
nwnt of America series (Children s Press 
1978 79) the volumes on individual Appalachian 
states are adequate introductions to the history 
geography, and culture of the region Of the 
many books on plants Carol I erner s Hon ers of u 
Wood/and Spring (Morrow 1979) is a lovely 
detailed introduction to ephemerals Pouter 
Children of AppaUnhio (Houghton Clarion 
1986) is a new living history book which uses 
photographs from the recreated I ort New Salem 
to illustrate activities of 19th century pioneers 
(reviewed on page 32) These titles represent the 
more traditional fare in informational books 

Other books are distinctive in the'r treatment of 
exceptional subjects In lighting Mountaineers 
The Struggle for Justice in the Appalachians 
(Houghton. 1979), Edwm Hoffman documents 
the Appalachians' struggles against various tvpes 
of injustice from the 1800s to the 1970s Sottal 
Welfare (Watts. 1976) by Walter Dean Myers is 
a history and critique of the welfare system and 
the prejudices surrounding it With photographic 
objectivity, Bruce and Nancy Roberts capture the 
nm«>r!y t unemployment, disease, and beauty of 
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Madison County North Carolina in IV/ierv I, an 
Stood Still A Portrait of Appalachia (Crowell 
Collier 1970} Informational books sue h as these 
help to rid the literature of the prevalent 
misconceptions about the region 

Realistic Appalachian fiction is .he richest 
genre its ejuality and subject matter are subse 
quently varied Writers of realistic fiction range 
from the little known May Justus to the wtdelv 
known James Still Jesse Stuart John Lox Jr 
Rebecca Caudill Vera and Bill Cleaver Wrgin.a 
Hamilton Lois Lenski Lois Lenski has written 
about Arkansas sharecroppers ( otton in Ml 
Sat.k eaiiv. Florida settlers Strai\.berr\ Girl and 
Appalachian mountaineers Blue Ridge Bi'Ik 
(Lippmcotl 1947) This 40 year old book which 
stereotypes the region and rests on a fairly con 
trive'd ending, lias been replaced by better fiction 
such as Robert Burch s books about rural Georgia 
Burch carves his plots out of hard reality Queenie 
f\ ui v {Viking. I960} the story of a young girls 
anger won a number of prestigious awards in 
eluding distinction as an ALA Notable Book 
Another widely known writer is Betsy Byars Two 
uf her best book*, are Midnight Fox (Viking 
1908) an objective animal story and Summer 0/ 
the iSicum (Viking 1970) the story of a retarded 
c hild Rebecca Caudill s A ( er am Sman 
Shepherd (Holt 1905) and D,d You Cum, the 
/' f ug Toduc C/iur/ec 1 (Holt 1971) are classics as 
is Vera and Bill Cleavers Where the Lilies Blootn 
(Lippincott 1%9) This book won a National 
Book Award in 1970 and was in the same year 
made into a movie 

More than any other genre in Appalach'an 
Literature realist 1 : fiction reflects the concerns 
changes growth of the 20th century The fict'on 
of May Justus is a good example She is to realistic 
fic lion what William O Steele is to historical 
fiction From the 1920s to the 1970s, she wrote 
more than 50 books (many of which are out of 
print! about children in No End Hollow 
f ar Bey ant and Little Twin Mountain 1 he 
characters are tlat the stones are formulaic but 
rich in mountain lore and culture Justus frequent 
lv builds plots around ballads for example and 
the outlanders who collected them She is a 
local colonst -not a realist but even her fiction 
comes to reflect so- 3l change In 1903 she wrote 
,\eu Hoc <n School (Hastings) which is about a 
black child moving from Newton Louisiana to 
Nashville Tennessee The store, is one Justus has 
told before a child develops self confidence and 
cams acceptance but the presentation of the 
black Appalachian experience is significant 

Justus paves the way for the complex realistic 
fic tion of writers such as Virginia Hamilton one of 
the biggest names in American children s 
literature Hamilton has set two nationally 
recognized books in Appalachia I he House of 
/)'»'s Ihear (Macmillan 1908) classed as historical 
fiction and M ( Higgins the Great (Macmillan 
1974) which won both the National Book Award 
and the coveted Newbery Award As'de from 
their fine prose and believable characterization 
the depiction of the black Appalac hum experience 
(missing from most of the historical fiction the" 
biography and the poetry) makes these books 
unique 

M C / /logins is also a story about strip mininq 
a theme taken up by many contemporary realistic 
fiction writers Beverly Crook s / uir Annie of Old 
Mule Holloa (McGraw. 1978) is stereotyped and 
romanticized, but the descriptions of environ 



mental destruction are powerful James fur man s 
A Bulled for Ht>g\ht> Hill If'arrai 1<>79) an ALA 
Best Book addresses the same issue but with 
mure complex character'zatiou than Crook can 
manage 

Another common literary theme in realistic 
fution (and one explored also by -'usius and 
Hamilton) is migration among (he Appalachian 
people both ocitmigration and in migration I he 
exodus from Appalachia to the North Detroit 
Cincinnati Chicago has been recorded by Ruth 
Wolff wi A c rutx 111 the S'deuulk tCrowel! l%f>) 
by Vera and Bill Cleaver in Mimosu Tree (Lippin 
c t 1970) bv Dorothy Hamilton in Net a s 
f\sU huurk /M/ou (Herald Press 1975) and by 
Katherine Borland and Helen Speicher in Good 
he to Stone Uuk (McGraw Hill 1975) Such 
works prepare young readers for adult fiction like 
/ he Pollmaker 

In migration is just as common a theme Local 
color writers of the 19th century frequently depict 
the attraction of the outsider to the mountains 
Mildred Lees 1980 novel Hie People Therein 
dioughton Clarion) is in this vein it tells of a 
Bostonian who visits the Great Smoky Mountains 
falls m love with 18 year old Lanthy briefly 
returns 10 Boston and comes back to claim 
Lanthy so to speak after she has born .ns child 
(I his book prepares adolescents for adult fiction 
such as Lee Smiths Oral History ) Other books 
tell cjf native Appalac hians who have left the 
region and re.jrn because of disillusionment 
necessity homesickness Big Blue Island 
(Williams. Collins and World 1904) by Wilson 
Gage [\K 0 Steele] and >lud by Charles Ray 
mond (Houghton 1908) are good examples 
Dons Buchanan adds a contemporary twist to this 
theme in Return to Bitter Creek (Viking 1980) 
exploring three generations of Appalachian 
women and their feelings about each other a 
grandmother a mother a daughter The black 
experience migration the coal industry Ap 
palachian women these are appropriate subjects 
for 20th century realistic fiction 

I he imtalaike the gaps the stereotypes need 
not he impi d.rneiiN to appreciation of 
Appalachian children s literature A number of 
fine hibl.ogruphw s identify the best of this 
daphne Jim Wayne Miller ■> Ri'tidituj Wnrng 
Rigoii 1 Appalac hi. in Consortium Press 1984) ( s 
a good p!(ue to Mai! 'I his ,ne\pensive paperback 
provide-* an overview of resource- mater, als ,n 
clud.ng a list of bibliographies An older but still 
sound work s George L Bennett s <\ppahu hum 
B\ 'i iKs and SU dia It ir f % ublh ami ( < ilk ye I if. rum s 
iU.es* Virginia Urrversity Libraty I97*>J which 
11 1 hides (i t\w out of print items not found in 
newer bibliographies I he Kentm k\, /• nnesste 
Utst Virg 'iu volume of the American [ "brary 
Assi k lat'on s /u i,d,na /or V ouug 1 '» « >pn series is 
an additional good re*- 1 .m e edited by Barbara 
Mertins 1 19S"jl 

Bv fat the U'si n v mice gmde and bibl" »giaphy 
foi [i.uenls and teachers is Judy Martins 
f 'joos ntj Books lor Appaha hian ( hildren An 
Amiotattd Btiiiiograprii (Berea C^olleye Draper 
Service Center 1 ( )82) Martins introduction to 
ill's yoluuie is excellent Her suggestions for 
mi dia lie ins mid relate d ac tivities will impel any 
reader toward the very best Appalachian 
thilduMis literature and thereby promote' respect 
foi this stepchild discipline 
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Sunny Side and the Kentucky Soldier 

compiled by Martha Crowe 



Edward Owings Guerrant. a Captain in the Confederate Army 
from Kentucky, met Mary Jane DeVault, a 16 year-old East Ten 
nessean. at her home in Leesburg. Tennessee, in the spring of 
1864 They began a correspondence which developed into friend- 
ship's and deepened inro love Guerrant's nickname for Mary was 
"Sunny Side" (tak^n from the name of her home in Leesburg) and 
he signed himself simply **A Kentucky Soldier " The 193 letters be- 
tween them began in August 1864 and continued through June 
18b8, revealing the lovers' personal struggles as well as their obser- 
vations of the effects of the War and Reconstruction on those 
around them Although the letters concentrate on adult concerns, 
occasionally they provide descriptions of school and childhood 
during these turbulent years 



After the Wai. Guerrant returned to his home in Sharpshurg 
Kentucky, and taught until h* went to New \ork to study medicine 
He told DeVault of the closirg ceremonies in a letter duted October 
11. 1865 

My school is or i cind 1 im sorrv for it although it was 
seve r e labor and close confinement I miss the happv faLcs 
and merry voices of the children of Fair View 1 Had a grand 
demonstration at the close of the session Examination. Ex 
hibition and Party Everything passed off verv pleasantly 
Many people present Had 61 scholars and all good look 
ing and smart Fulfilled your wish (only with a little variation) 
Instead of kissing a "black evcd boy for you"- I kissed a blue 
eyed girl for you 

In November of 186f> Marv DeVault described the hardships uf 
Confederate sympathizers in pro-Union East Tennessee but loii 
eluded that some things were returning to normal 

Our little village must not be foigotten It is thriving amidst all 
the sorrow A splendid school taught bv Rev S E Campbell 
and Miss E Stephens both accomplished scholars My 
brothers go Several grown girls I want to go. but my wants 
are generally unheeded 

As the only daughter with four younger brothers and a dviny 
mother. Maty was forced to stay home and run r he huge 
household 

Edward moved to Bath County. Kentucky, and in a letter dated 
Maich 31. 1866 descubcd his situation 

I am living, by invitation at Mr George Hamilton's 
delightful country residence and pursuing my studies Am 
teaching a class of advanced girls and boys (mv sister 
among them) Am paid $100 per month 

On Mey 1 1866 while describing the May Day exercises he tells 
Mary that. 

You might have enjoyed our May Day exercises consisting 
of "Spelling Battles--" Recitations in History, Latin and 
Greek, etc etc etc , wreaths of victory, crowns of flowers 
presented to the victors of each class by the May Queen etc 
etc etc .--all pleasantly terminated with a Pic Nic of Ice 
Cream and Cake for the whole school prepared by our 
noble landlady. Mrs hlamilton How much I should have 
loved for you to have seen and enjoyed these gala-day exer- 



cises, and that I might have enjoyed your pleasure and your 
company, (a little selfish myself, but you will forgive me, for 
I am only selfish about you ) 

The next month Edward gave his reason for giving up teaching 
and going to medical school hie believed that "associations with 
scenes of vtolence or sonow and suffering" along with the "invest- 
ment of authority where rigor was a cardinal virtue" had caused his 
finer instincts to be "buried beneath the stern countenance of war" 
making him too strict and demanding to be a good teacher 

I perceive, in the government of my school. I am inclined to 
be more rigid that I was formerly -tho not by any means 
wanting in affection for the children- all of whom are very 
dea- to me But I find that my rules are more strict, and their 
violation excites in me a greater indignation than before I 
became a soldier And though I believe I have the model 
school m this part of the State, and am paid all I could desire, 
still I should be very unwilling to follow it as a lifelong profes- 
sion The government of 40 children is no pleasant nor light 
undertaking And yet do not understand that anything 
unpleasant occurs Our school moves on as pleasantly and 
as softly as the 1 planets in then turn" -not a word of 
lecnmmation not an unkind thought or word -all like a 
family of brothers and sisters 

July 7. 1866 

Mary described the interruption of routine activities at an 
academy for children of all ages in the following passage 

Must tell you I went to Wash College last Friday to attend 
the examinations It was thought fifteen hundred persons 
were present 1 heard nothing- but the subjects of com- 
position and music The men were abused op all sides One 
lomposition of the subject Man is ever changing as the 
moon, ' another False deceiver away " Would play 
Naughtv man" and all such things Bowman's girls had 
splendid compositions one ' How to entertain 
^rangers "— At the college about 30 Yankees gathered 
clubs and drew their pistols to fight some Rebel boys But 
Shipley (the Sherrif) interfered [ never saw so many drunk 
men Barrels of brandy on the giound for sale Rebels all had 
to leave about foui o'clock Such a Country. I was so mad 

June 20. 1867 

On September 18. 18b7 Marv ment'oned visiting the home of 
her dying uncle 

Papa there tonight has left me to keep the children from 
teanng the house down and I find I can t do much with 
them wish you could hear what a ncse they are making 
I hey have become so used to dying and sickness that they 
don't seem to be serums when thev heai one is near unto 
death, their age excuses them to some extent 

Despite the violence, suffering and despair brought about by the 
Civil War, the children of Appalachia appaientlv learned to adjust 
and to go about the business of simply bemq children resuming of 
the normal routines of childhood could not have occurred, 
however, without the compabsion and sacrifice of those who loved 
them 
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Golden Days 

How children now can find 
out about children then 

Golden Days, a Beginner's Guide to Collecting Family 
History and Community Traditions aa> m-ated m> that i-u-n 
young thildien could collect on oral history effectively 

It s a f iM -111 the blank suivev uith a section on fannlv tind personal 
history and a longer section on farmlv and community nadition* 
Some of the questions that the beginning interviewers ask are 
"Name and describe some of the games you plaved as a child y 
"What do you remember about the house vou grew up in r ' What 
do you remember about the town or community you yieu, up in'" 
"Do you lemember any stories that were told to vou as a child'" 
"What were some of the special occasions in voiir family and com 
mumty r ' 

The guide was developed by Richard Biaustein. Dnector of the 
Center for Appalachian Studies Services at ETSU and Joan 
Moser. Director of Appalachian Studies at Warren Wilson College 
"This guide provides us with a great deal of information concerning 
our history and traditions, and it also provides a pleasant and 
meaningful introduction to carrying out systematic research " says 
Dr Biaustein 

Elementary, high school and college teachers in East Tennessee. 
North Carolina. Virginia and Florida have been using Gulden LXns 
guides since 1979 to introduce students to the collecting and study 
Oi I amily history and community traditions During the Tennessee 
Homecoming '86 celebration. Golden Days surveys were also 
distributed to 1.672 schools in all 157 school districts in the state 
Hundreds of completed histories have been given to the Center foi 
Appalachian Studies and Services Thus we can ensure that future 
generations will be able to find out what the past was really like for 
indivjuals from all walks of life 

Aspiring oral historians are invited to continue the process of 
preserving memories The 50 page Golden Dui«> survey, which in- 
cludes a teacher's guide, is available for classroom and individual 
use To obtain a copy of this easy-to-use interview form, just com- 
plete and mail the coupon below 



No Trophies 

Becoming a temporary oral historian or the subject of a Golden Dul.s 
interview can be a rewarding process for both parties 

Alice Shockley. an ETSU student who interviewed her father, 
described her preparations I .net with him and we went over the ques 
turns su he could have his answers planned And then I did the actual 
interview on tape It took about three and a half hours from the review 
my to the last question " She kept a diary at that time 

First dav. Friday, November 11. 1983. 1 30 p m Today when J 
went to the house he had just finished working in tobacco and was car- 
rying the tobacco stalks out of the barn He told me to wait until he fed 
his three baby calves and eight baby pigs 

' When he finished we went up to the house and sat at the kitchen 
table Mom poured us a cup of coffee and we started reviewing the 
questions on the interview shew 

"At first when we were going through the background information he 
seemed bored But when we got into Section II on Folklife Experiences 
a smile came acrosb his face and he seemed to enjoy talking about his 
life when he was a child 

"After we f'nished and I was getting ready to leave, he told me that I 
had brought back memories of his childhood that he hadn't thought of 
in 40 years Some were happy, others were sad But the smile on his 
face told me the good ones far outweighed the bad ones 

"Thursday. November 24. 1983. 10 30 a m (Thanksgiving Day) 
-This was the big day Daddy had been waiting for--the day we actually 
did the interview " 

I had to play it to him so he could hear himself He had a big grin on 
his face only this time I couldn't tell if he was proud of himself, or 
whether he was laughing at' himself He told me. You don't sound like 
yourself You sould like a little girl ' He also asked. 'And the teacher 
gets to listen to this' r 

" Yes, Daddy.' I said 

" l And this is how you get your grade 7 ' 

11 Yes, Daddy,' I said 

1 'You poor thang,' he said "But I could tell that he was only kid- 
ding He was proud of himself And ab I was packing my recorder and 
mv huge pile of papers and getting ready to leave he said, I think I 
deserve a trophy for this Do you think I'll get a trophy^' 

" 'Well Daddy.' I said, I sure doubt it ' " 



I ■ 1 

I Send a copy of Golden Days: An Oral History Guide to: • 

K 1 

IiName Teachers, please tell us ■ 

I 

| Address Grades(s) j 

| Subject(s) | 

I I would like the guide for. 1) Classroom use 2) Community project 3) Individual use j 

I Return this form cr call or write The Center for Appalachian Studies and Services. Last Tennessee State University. Box 19, 180A. ■ 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 37614-0002 Phone 615-929-5348 1 

I We will provide the Golden Days guide at no cost. What we ask in return is that you share your I 
_ results with us! 1 

j 
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Children seated at desks in rural school, Morehead, Kentucky, August, 1940. 
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ENJOY READING NOW AND THEN? 

In our upcoming issues. Now and Then will continue offering 
Appalachian fiction, poetry, interviews memoirs and 
photography Each of our theme issues will feature aspects of our 
world that are frequently overlooked We need your help to con- 
tinue Send in your payment for a subscription to Now and Then 
— today' 



USE THIS ORDER FORM: 
•To Sub "ibe to NOW AND THEN 
• To Become a Member of CASS 

Subscribing Membership 

(1 year of NOW AND THEM, 3 issues) $7.50 

Institutional Membership 

(1 year, schools and libraries) $10.00 



CASS 



Since it became one of the state of Tennessee's Centers for Ex- 
cellence in 1984. CASS, the Center for Appalachian Studies and 
Services, has supported a number of artistic, scholarly and public 
service activities in the region 

-The fellowship program - More than 30 innovative projects 
have been funded in a hnle more than a year 

Golden Days - This easy to use guide to collecting oral history 
has been distributed to students all over the state 

Now and Then - "I he center s biannual muga/ine looks at our 
mountain heritage and at ouj contemporary life 

When you subscribe tu Now and Then you become a Friend of 
CASS as well Please send in your subscription today We need 
your support 



Make your check payable to 
CASS/ETSU Foundation 
Mail to. 

Now and Then 

Box 19, 180A 

East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City v Tennessee 
37614-0002 

"Your contribution (* a tax deductible dona 
tton (if you con figure out hou to use it under 
the new tax, Sow ) 



Name _ 
Address 
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Alan Anderson is a free-lance writer, photographer and il- 
lustrator who lives in Mars Hill. North Carolina 

Alice Anthony is a graduate student at Fast Tennessee State 
University Her work has been featured in Photo Revieu ami ,\ou 
and Then 

Marilou Awiakta is the authoi of Abiding Appoknhta IV/itre 
Mountain and Atom Meet and Rising Faun and the Fire M^sten 
(St Luke's Press) Her poetry and essays have also appeared in 
Homewards Touchstone Ideals, Southern Exposure These Are 
Our Voices and Now and Then 

Jan Barnett lives in Erwin Tennessee and works for Tennessee 
Eastman in Kingsport She has published previously m Ap 
palachian Heritage The story in this issue she says 'is about the 
fears a child experiences as a result of living near a nuclear fuel 
plant like the one in Erwin 

Paige Bader is in the fourth grade at low no Acres St howl in 
Johnson City 

Miriam Bein is the head of children's services at the Jefferso 
Madison Regional Library m Charlottesville Virginia 

Rachel Blaustein is a fourth-grader at Southaidc School in 
Johnson City 

Ed Cabbell is the founder and director of the John 1 lenry 
Memorial Foundation which publishes books and produces 
records He also organises the yearly John Henry Music Festival 
He was the guest editor of our "Black Appalachians ' issue last year 

Jennie Carter lives in Nashville and until recently worked as an 
assistant for educational affatrs to Governor Lamar Alexander She 
is now a consultant to U S Secretary of Education William J Ben 
nett 

Martha Crowe is an assistant professor of English at East I en 
nessee State University and has lived in East Tennessee all her life 
^ Joyce Duncan is a writer and photographer teaching English at 
ETSU She and Steve Bradshaw have co- authored Heirs to 
Misfortune an account of the Pelham Humphries family published 
this year by Overmountam Pres- 

Anthony Feathers, of Greeneville Tennessee, is a graduate stu 
dent pursuing his MAI at ETSU His goal is to teach art in an East 
Tennessee high school His dream is to be a syndicated cartoonist 

Susie Gott, a recent graduate of Warren Wilson College is a fid 
diet fot "Talk of the Town" of Smithville, Tennessee 

Roberta Herrin teaches English and children's liteiature at 
f:ISU She will be teaching a graduate workshop in childien's 
literature this summer at ETSU 

Jane Hicks, a native of East Tennessee graduated from Lmorv 
and Henry University and earned a masters degree horn EISU 
She is a counselor and sponsor of the literal v maga/ine at Sullivan 
North High School in Kingsport 

Gretchen McCroskey teaches English in Bnstnl Viignna Hei 
poems have appeared in Mountain Wavs the .Vu< River /ret 



Press and Now and Hien 

Artus Moser is a teacher, folklonst, local historian and retired 
professor from Lincoln Memorial University 

Mabel Moser is a professional librarian who worked for Mais Hill 
College p 101 to her retirement Hei family has been involved with 
Appalachian studies since the 1930s She and her husband, Artus, 
live in Buckeye Cove in Swannanoa. North Carolina 

Kenneth Murray's newest book. Highland T ails is published by 
the East T ennessee Tourism Count il in Jonesborough, Tennessee 
His book of photographs A Portrait of Appaiachia was published 
by the Appalachian Consortium Press 

Judy Odom teaches English at Science Hill High School in 
Johnson City She recently won the Sherwood Anderson prize for 
fiction Her work has appeared in Crescent Review. Homewords. 
and Mississippi Arts and Letters 

Alina Oxendine is in the sixth grade at Stratton Elementary 
School in Johnson City 

Dan Puckett, a senior at Science Hill High School in Johnson 
City is on the scholar's bowl team a member of the dies- club and 
on the Olympics of the Mind team 

Rita Quillen, an ETSU alumni and a fellow of the Center for Ap 
palachian Studies and Services, is a poet, critic and editor from 
Hiltons Virginia Her book of poetry, Ottober Dusk, has just been 
published by Seven Buffaloes Press 

Drema S. Redd teaches English at Marshall University in 
Huntington, West Virginia 

^ Bettie Sellers is Goolsby Professor of English at Young Harris 
College. Young Harris. Georgia She is authoi of several books of 
poetiy Her latest is Liza s Mondav published by Appalachian Con 
sortium Pi ess 

Barbara Smith is a poet, short story writer, novelist and the 
chairman of the division of humanities at Alderson Broaddus Col- 
lege in Phihppi, West Virginia 

Michael Smith teaches photography in the art department at 
East Tennessee State University I le's a graduate of Yale Universi 
tv. He has organised two tracing exhibitions of his work and is 
curator and organiser of the Edward Weston exhibition that is now 
tiavelmg across the state 

Delia Tipton Brittain is M and has just had her first book 
published Upper Laurel and Her People (Southern Appalachian 
Center of Mars Hill College) 

Pat Verhulst teaches English and creative writing at Mars Hill 
College She has been writing poetry fiction and journals for IS 
wars She holds workshops, readings and informal (gatherings to 
encourage writeis in the region 

Jane Woodside is a folklonst who recently finished hei master s 
thesis for the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill on 
womuiless weddings (a folk drama) She has written foi Business 
Week and the Abeimarle Monthly 



Now and Then Magazine 

Now and Then is published three times a u>ar hv the (Ynv? fur Ap 
palachian Studies and Services at Last Tennessee Slate Unvers>w 
Subscriptions are ^7 f>0 per vear ($10 00 for institutions and libraries) 

Submission* of poetry fiction scholarly and persona! essays qraphus 
and photographs concerned with Appalachian life are welcomed if 
accompanied bv a self addressed stamped envelope We will be c areful hui 
not responsible for all materials Address a ] l cotrespondence to I ditor 
Now and Then, CASS Box 19 1S0A HSU Johnson C\\\ IN 
37614-0002 

Hast "I ennessee State University is fullv in accord with the belief that 
educational and employment opportunities should be available to all 
eligible persons without regard to age, sex race religion national origin or 
handicap 
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Penny Gosnell playing banjo on her friend Debbie's porch, Sodom, North Carolina. 
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